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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


PROSPECTIVE. ARRANGEMENTS. 


Last Two Weeks of the Season. 


HIS EVENING (Saturday), July 12 (first time this 
season), Mozart's Opera, “‘ LE NOZZE DI FIGARO,” Cherubino, Madame 
belli-Bettini (her first appearance in that character these three years); Il Conte, 
Signor Rota; Figaro, Signor Agnesi; Bartolo, Signor Borella; Basilia, Signor 
Rinaldini; Don Curzio, Signor Sinigaglia; Antonio, Signor Casaboni; Susanna, 
Malle. Ostava Torriani (her first appearance in that character); and La Contessa, 

Malle. Tietjens. 

Director of the Music and Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 


Extra Night. 

Monpay Next, July 14 (last time this season), Rossini’s Opera, ‘ SEMIRAMIDE,” 
Assur, Signor Agnesi ; Jdreno, Signor Rinaldini; Oroe, Signor Campobello; Arsace, 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini ; and Semiramide, Mdile. Tietjens. 

Tusspay Next, July 15 (benefit and last appearance this season of Madame 
Christine Nilsson), Gounod’s Opera, ‘““FAUST.” Faust, Signor Campanini; 
Mephistopheles, Signor Rota; Valentino, Signor Del Puente; Wagner, Signor 
Casaboni; Siebel, Mdlle. Justine Macvitz; Marta, Mdlle. Bauermeister; and 
Margherita, Madame Christine Nilsson (her last appearance this season). 


Subscription Night, being the last of the Seven Subscription 
Thursdays announced in the Prospectus. 

Taorspay Next, July 17 (last time this season), Meyerbeer’s Opera, “LES 
HUGUENOTS.” Raoul, Signor Fancelli(his first appearance in that character 
this season) ; Il Conte di San Bris, Signor Agnesi; Il Conte di Nevers, Signor Rota 
his first appearance in that character); Marcello, Signor Medini; Margherita di 

alois, Mdlle. Carlotta Grossi (her first appearance in that character this season) ; 
Urbano, Madame Trebelli-Bettini ; and Valentina, Mdlle. Tietjens. 

Fripay Next, July 18, “ MARTHA.” 

Satorpay, July 19, Benefit of Md!le. Tietjens, and last night of the season, 

Doors open at Eight o’clock. Commence at half-past. Dress circle, 10s. 6d.; 
amphitheatre stalls, 7s. and 5s. ; gallery, 2s. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—This Day (Saturpay), July 12.— 
GRAND CONCERT and DISTRIBUTION of PRIZES of the NATIONAL 
MUSIC MEETINGS.—The Prizes, including the Grand Challenge Prize, will be 
distributed at Three p.m. The Concert will follow the distribution, and will include: 
—Miss Jessie Jones (soprano prize), Miss Bolingbroke (contralto prize), Mr. Frank 
Gifford (tenor prize), Mr. H. E. Thorndike (bass prize), as well as the following 
= winners: The Stepney Tonic Sol-Fa Choir (200 voices), coi ductor, Mr. 
"Naught; the South London Choral Association (200 voices), conductor, Mr. 
Venables; with the winners of the Great Challenge Prize (500 voices), and of prize 
in Class III. Choir of men's voices (80), trumpet solo, Mr. Wilmore; Band of the 
Royal Artillery, and Band of the St. Marylebone Schools. Full orchestra. Con- 
ductor, Mr. MANNS. Reserved Stalls, for distribution and concert, Half-a-Crown ; 
admission to the Palace, Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea Season Ticket. 


RYSTAL PALAOE.— WEDNESDAY NEXT. — 

The new Cantata EVANGELINE, by Mr. George Carter, will be PERFORMED 
by the most distinguished artists, and a chorus of 500 voices, conducted by the 
composer.—Admission, One Shilling, or by Guinea Season Ticket. 


M RIVIERE’S PROMENADE CONCERTS at the 


Royat Iravisn Opera House, Covent Garden, will commence on August 
16th, and continue for a season of sixteen weeks. 











Mr. R. D'Oy ey Carre has the 
honour to announce that M. Rividre has entrusted him with the engagement of the 
solo vocalists and instrumentalists. All commuuications to be addressed*to Mr. R. 
D'Oyley Carte, Opera and Concert Agency, 20, Charing Cross, London, 


JULY 16. 
Miss POLLON’S (Pupil of Mr. W. H. Holmes) 


PIANOFORTE RECITAL, at 36, Beaumont Street, PorTuanp Pwace, 
on WEDNESDAY July 16, at Three o'clock, when she will perform compositions by 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Raff, Liszt, and Brahms. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGEN TS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSHIsLERS, 





LYON & HALiIU, 


WARWICK MANSION. 











ROYAL 


lTALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 


TS EVENING (Saturday), July 12, “LE NOZZE 

DI FIGARO.” La Contessa, Mdilie. Al>ani (her second appearance in that 
character) ; Susanna, Madame Sinico; ; Cherubino, Melle. Smeroschi (her second 
appearance in that character); I! Coute, M, Maurel; Bartolo, Signor Ciampi; 
Antonio, Signor Tagliafico ; Basilio, Signor Bettini ; and Figaro, M. Faure, 

On Monpay Next, July 14th, “DON GIOVANNI.” Zerlina, Mdme. Adelina 
Patti; Don Giovanni, M. Faure. 

On Tvusspay, “LES DIAMANS DE LA COURONNE.” 

On Wepyespay, “DER FREISCHUTZ.” Agata, Mdlle. d’Angeri; Annetta, 
Mdme. Sinico; Max, Signor Bettini; and Caspar, M. Faure. 


On Tuorspay, “ RIGOLETTO.” Gilda, Mdlle. Albani; Il Duca, Signor 


Nicolini. 
On Fripay, “L’'ETOILE DU NORD.” (On this occasion the Opera will com- 
mence at Eight o'clock, inst-ad of half-past.) Caterina, Mdme. Adelina Patti; 


Prascovia, Mame. Sinico; Danilowitz, Signor Bettini ; and Pietro, M. Faure. 
On Saturpay, July 19th, *“ DER FREISCHUTZ.” 


" MERCER’S CHURCH PSALTER AND HYMN BOOK. 
N APPENDIX of <Appirionan Hymns, Cuayts, 


SanctusEs, and Responses, the Harmonies carefully revised by Sir Jouw 
Goss, may now be had, either separately, or bound up with the work in all its 
various sizes and forms, Prospectuses of the complete Work, with fall particulars, 
will be forwarded on application. London: James Nispet & Co., 21, Berners 
Street, W.; LamBorn Cock, 63, New Bond Street, W. 








This Day, in Crown 8yo, price 8s. 6d., 


OUND AND MUSIC. A Non-Mathematical Treatise 

on the Physical Constitution of Musical Sounds and Harmony, including the 

chief acoustical discoveries of Professor Helmholtz, By Sepitey Taytor, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. MacmiLttan & Co., London. 





This Day, extra fep. 8vo, price 2s, 6d. 


NHE MUSIC PRIMER FOR SCHOOLS. By the 
Rev. Joun Troorseck, M.A.. and the Rev. R. fF, Dats, M.A., Mus. B. 
Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, and Published by Macmittan & Co., 
London, Publishers to the Universit. . 











Just Published, square 16mo, 2s. 6d., 


HE CHORISTER’S GUIDE. By W. A. Barazrr, 
Mus. B. Oxon., of St. Paul’s Cathedral, author of “ Flowers and Festivals.” 
Rivinctons, Waterloo Place, London ; Oxford and Cambridge. 


ENRY W. GOUDBAN’S “GIRLS AND BOYS’ 

OWN BOOK FOR THE PIANOFORTE,” An easy, concise, and com- 

plete Tutor. Post free for 32 Stamps. ‘‘ Among the many instruction books for 

pianoforte playing which have come under our notice, we have never met with one 

so easily intelligible to youthful students. Teachers and parents will find thisa 

most valuable acquisition."—Observer, Stantey Lucas, WeBer & Co., 84, New 
Bond Street. 


lata 
AND 
ne eee e's 
MERICAN RGA N §&. 


These Instruments are now acknowledged to be the best for use in Church, Chapel, 
School-room, or Drawing-room. See Testimonials from Sir Julius Benedict, and 
other eminent Musicians. = 





Prioxs, 20 To 200 Guineas, 
Illustrated Lists Gratis and Post Free, 


Sole Agents: 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great MarLeoroven Srkext, Lospex, W. 
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Now ready, in Two Vols., with Portrait, 24s., 


“LIFE OF MOSCHELES,” 
WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
By his WIFE. 


“ Not only musical enthusiasts, but every one who has the faintest glimmer of a 
love for pans and art, will welcome with delight this ‘Life of Moscheles.” It is a 
personal history of musi> for sixty years of this century, full of the names of artists 
and composers, each of them a centre of pleasurable emotions.”— Examiner, 

Horst & Biaokett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 








SIR W. 8TERNDALE BENNETT’S 
NEW SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


“THE MAID OF ORLEANS,” 
In Four Movements, is now ready. 
Post free for 63 stamps, 
Lamporn Cock, 63, New Bond Street. 


“THE SKIPPER’S WIFE.” 
NEW SONG, 
(in E flat and in F), 
Words and Music by LOUISA GRAY. 
Price 4s, 
London: R. Mitts, 140, New Bond Street. 


“MY WHITE ROSE.” 
SONG, 
(in F and in B flat). 
Written and Composed by LOUISA GRAY. 
Price 4s. 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street, W. 











UACK-QUACK.—The immensely exciting WILD 

DUCK GALOP, introduced nightly in the comic opera of the “* Wonderful 

Duck,” at the Opera-Comique, and vociferously encored. Can be sung as well as 
played. 18 Stamps.—E. C. Boosey, 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 








Published this Day, 
NEW SONG BY SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


“LOVE AT SEA.” 


Sung by Miss EDITH WYNNE. 
Composed by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


*‘ MIGNON’S SONG,” 


“Hast thou e’er seen the land where the wild citron grows?” 
(“ Connais tu le pays,”) 
Sung by Madame CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
In the Opera of ‘“‘ MIGNON,” 
The English Words >9y JOHN OXENFORD. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“LE RAT DE Vile 
ET 
“LE RAT DES CHAMPS,” 
(FABLE DE LAFONTAINE.) 

Chantée par JULES LEFORT, 
Musique de ETIENNE REY. 
Price 4s, 

(Edition de L. Escudier, Paris. ) 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘HAM L&T: 
By AMBROISE THOMAS, 
As sung at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 


The Opera, complete, for Voice and Piano, with Italian or French words price 20s, 
The Opera, complete, for Piano Solo - me 5 ee os price 12s 
All the vocal music (with Italian or French words) can be had separately, as well 
as arrangements for the Piano, by Kerrerer, and other popular composers, 
Also, OPHELIA’S SONG, and HAMLET’S DRINKING SONG, with English 
words, 4s. each. 7 

















(Editions of Heugel & Co., Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Reg ent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“SWEET HAWTHORN TIME.” 


WORDS BY (SONG.) MUSIC BY 
WM, HENDERSON, EMILE BERGER, 


[ese ere ee eee ee ee 
2 - _ T om 


Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May! What joysat-tend thine ad-vent gay! 


Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May! 
What joys attend thine advent gay! 
On every tree the birdies sing, 
From hill and dale glad echoes ring ; 
The lark, inspir’d, to Heav’n ascends, 
The gurgling brook in beauty wends 
By mossy bank and grassy brae, 
Where violets bloom and lambkins play. 
Delightful Spring—sweet month of May 
What joys attend thine advent gay! 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘*Mr, Emile Berger has written a pleasing song, entitled ‘Sweet Hawthorn 
Time,’ which would be ‘a trump card’ in the hands of any amateur able to do it 
justice.”—Daily Telegraph, 











Just Published. 


“IN THE MORNING,” 
SONG. 
The Words by F. ENOCH. 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


“OUR DARLING,” 
SONG, 
(in C and in E flat), 
The Words by ETTY LOVELL. 
The Music by J. HALLETT SHEPPARD. 
Price 3s. 
London : Doncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


MONS. FAURE’S NEW SONGS. 
““VALSE DES FEUILLES” é e Price, net, 2s, 6d. 
“LE PRESSOIR” .. ove sip es - < - 7” 2s. 6d. 

Composed and Sung by J. FAURE. 
(Editions de Heugel & Co., Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





“LE VALLON NATAL,” 
MELODIE, 
De Mdme. WILLY DE ROTHSCHILD, 
Price 2s, 6d. net. 
(Editions de Heugel & Co., Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 


TWO DUETS 


FOR 


TWO PERFORMERS ON ONE PIANOFORTE, 


No. 1, DUET IN G. No, 2, DUET IN F MINOR, 
Price 3s. each, 
Composed by HEINRICH 
(Op. 73.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 


“CUPID’S APPEAL,” 
BALLAD, 
And the Sequel, 
“MARRIAGE 
SONG. 
Price 3s, each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


“THE LARK,” 
Duet, for two Mezzo-Soprano Voices, 
Dedicated to the Misses EDITH and GERTRUDE HOLMAN-ANDREWS. | 
Composed by IGNACE GIBSONE, 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, Ws 


STIEHL. 





BELLS,” 
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PRESENTATION TO MR. HENRY FARMER, 
(From the * Nottingham High Pavement Chronicle.”) 


Many friends of Mr. Henry Farmer, worshipping at the High 
Pavement Chapel, Nottingham, recently expressed a desire to 
testify their sense of the beauty of the services he renders to them 
every Sunday,’and their appreciation of the devotion which has 
led him to discharge the duties of organist for no less than thirty- 
five years. Mr, Farmer entered on this office when quite a boy ; 
and no temptation has induced him to quit it since his great 
powers have been matured. The sum of £52 1s. 6d. was collected 
in about a fortnight, and was expended on a drawing-room clock 
with side ornamenis, and a handsome silver cup, with suitable 
inscriptions. When it came to be discussed in what form the 
presentation should be made, Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Woodward 
invited all the subscribers and the whole of the choir to be their 
guests at the Mechanics’ Lecture Hall, on Wednesday, June 11th, 
to meet Mr. Farmer. The choir accordingly mustered to the 
number of more than fifty, and the majority of the subscribers 
also attended. After tea the proceedings commenced with glees 
by the choir, songs by Miss Lowe, Miss Bartram, and Mr. Hugh ; 
music by Miss Woodward, and an operatic selection by the High 
Pavement Amateur Band. After the musical programme had 
been gone through, the presentation to Mr. Farmer was made by 
the Rev. R. A. Armstrong in an eloquent speech, highly flattering 
to Mr. Farmer, to which Mr. Farmer modestly and suitably 
replied, The inscription on the Testimonial was as follows :— 

“The gift of the members of the High Pavement Chapel, Nottingham, 
to Henry Farmer, Esq., in cordial recognition of his invaluable services as 
their organist during 85 years.—June 11th, 1873.” 


Among the various speeches on the the occasion, one from Mr. 
John Farmer (father of Mr. Henry Farmer), created more than 
ordinary interest :— 

“ Mr, John Farmer (father of Mr, Henry Farmer) having expressed 
a desire to say a few words, was very warmly received. He was in- 
distinctly heard, but was understood to say that it had pleased the 
Almighty to preserve him to that time of life, his eighty-third year, 
to witness a ceremony which they might be sure was very gratifying 
to the feelings of an old father. He had watched the progress of his 
excellent son through life, and the little he (the speaker) had done for 
him had borne good fruit, He had won the respect and the regard of 
that congregation, meeting at the High Pavement, for which he had 
always felt the highest esteem. He thanked God that his son had 
carried out those precepts which he had endeavoured to instil, and had 
proved himself a good citizen, a firm friend, a good husband, a good 
father, and a most affectionate son to his father, John Farmer.” 

The proceedings, according to the High Pavement Chronicle, 
were altogether satisfactory. We, in London, who, for many 
years, have watched Mr. Farmer’s career, may be permitted to 
add that a testimonial of esteem could not have been more 
worthily bestowed. 


—no— 


MENDELSSOHN SCHOLARSHIPS FOUNDATION. 


The committee of the above fund held a meeting on Monday 
last, when the present holder of the Scholarship, Mr. William 
Shakespeare, was re-elected. We understand that most satis- 
factory accounts have been received from Milan of his musical 
progress. -- Although still occupying himself with composition 
and pianoforte playing, the two branches in which he dis- 
played sufficient talent to gain the Scholarship, he is devoting his 
attention chiefly to the art of singing, receiving the highest 
encomiums and encouragement from his master, the celebrated 
Signor Lamperti. ‘This is the third year of Mr. Shakespeare's 
tenure of the Scholarship. 

At the same meeting, the following report from the sub- 
committee was brought up and passed :— 


ue Your Sub-Committee, believing that they have arrived at the end 
of their labours, and that no further endeavours on their part would 
produce any adequate results at the present time, beg leave to make 
their third and final report, as follows :— 

“They have met, since November, eight times. The Hon. Secretaries have 
attended at the Office during the first few months almost daily, and latterly 
once or twice a week. The following written and printed matter has been 
issued by sanction of your Sub-Committee :—Letters to the Queen and Royal 
Family, to the Society of Arts and the President of the Royal Academy of 





Music, by the Chairman; many thousand Circulars and Letters to various 
Musical Societies, Deans and Chapters of Cathedrals, Professors and lovers 
of Musical Art, the Press, the Livery Companies of London; Lists of 
Donations, Reprints of Notices in the Papers, &., &c., (including Statement 
of November 4th, 1872.) 

“The total of donations amounts to 7362. 3s. The total amount of 
Expenditure is 150/. 10s. 2d. The balance has been paid into the Treasurer's 
Account at the Bank of England, ready for your instruction as to investment. 

“ An audited Balance Sheet follows herewith. Your Sub-Committee beg 
leave to recommend that this Balance Sheet, together with the Book of 
Donations, the Minute Book, &c., and some copies of each of the written and 
printed matter before alluded to, be deposited with the Society’s records. In 
reference to the donations received, the Sub-Committee cannot disguise their 
disappointment at the small response which your appeal has met with from 
the Musical Soeieties and the Musical Profession in general, both in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Two or three donations only have come in from 
Musical Societies ; but it is quite possible, that during the next Winter Season 
some Societies may give performances in favour of your Fund. There is a 
probability of co-operation to this effect on the part of the Directors of the 
Crystal Palace. From the Deans and Chapters the response has not been 
encouraging, notwithstanding a second letter having been addressed to them, 
which, in the opinion of your Sub-Committee, established a strong claim upon 
their support, and which produced several answers but no assistance. Your Sub- 
Committee are not without hope that one or other of the Livery Companies 
of London may follow the example set them by the Goldsmiths’ Company. 

“Since your last meeting, at which the suggestion respecting a performance 
of Elijah, made in our report then submitted, was negatived, the idea of 
giving a concert at a private house has been considered, but is laid aside for 
the present. You may feel inclined to entertain it subsequently, more 
particularly as Mdlle. Tietjens, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Sims Reeves have 
kindly expressed their willingness to help in the matter, and you would, by 
setting the example, probably stimulate the zeal of Metropolitan and Country 
Societies to benefit the Fund. 

“Your Sub-Committee beg gratefully to acknowledge the services of the 
Secretaries, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt and Mr. Arthur Sullivan, to whose labours in 
a great measure the success that has attended their efforts to increase the 
Funds of the Foundation may be attributed. They also desire to call your 
attention to the great benefit they have derived from Mr. George Wood’s 
liberality, whereby they have obtained a temporary office in a central position, 
and other advantages free from every expense. Your Sub-Committee, impressed 
with the advantage they have had thus for a time conferred upon them, beg 
leave to call your serious attention to the necessity of providing a home for 
your records, books, &c., and to serve as a permanent place for the meeting of 
the Committee and the transaction of business. They venture to think that 
if, with this view, a connection by affiliation, or otherwise, with the Uni- 
versity of London, or some Metropolitan Educational or learned Society, could 
be established, the working of your Society would be simplified, the object of 
the Foundation would become more widely known, and, at the same time, 
that liberty in the application of the Funds which has been exercised by the 
Committee from the first would be most easily maintained. With this recom- 
mendation, your Sub-Committee beg leave to hand back to you the powers 
conferred upon them. “ Jutius Benepicr, Chairman. 

“201, Regent Street, W., July 1st, 1873.” 

Receipts and Expenditure, from December 24th, 1872, to June 30th, 1873. 
Cr. £ & Dr. £ 8. d. 
By Printing & Stationery 39 4 To Eighty-five Donations736 3 0 
,, Petty Expenses, » Discount ... 09 0 
Postages, &e., &e., 
y Salary ss 
», Advertising 
», Balance 





£736 12 0 


£736 120 
Submitted by 
Audited by R. Rurnven Pym, Treasurer. 
J. B. Hower, Accountant. Orro Gotpscumupt, Secretary. 
(ae 
FIRST REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE ROYAL 
ALBERT HALL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1872-73. 


The Council of the Royal Albert Hall have the honour of reporting 
their proceedings during the year (or, rather, fifteen months) that they 
have been in office, to the General Meeting of the Corporation, called 
in accordance with Section 20 of the Constitution of the Corporation. 

2, The Report of the Provisional Committee, which was laid before 
the first Meeting of the Corporation on the 25th March, 1872, stated 
that “ the Committee have given their support to the following schemes, 
and they specially commended them to the care of the Corporation :— 

« (a.) A Series of Cheap Concerts for the People. : 
«(b,) A Society of Amateurs of all Classes for Instrumental Music, 
«(c,) A National Training School for Music,” 
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They proceed to say—‘ The Committee have made arrangements for 
various other Concerts . . . and they have undertaken, on the 
part of the Corporation, that the Corporation should give a Series of 
18 Concerts, . . . In this experiment, also, they have met with 
the ready co-operation of Her Majesty’s Cosmmissioners, who have lent 
their aid in the establishment of a Choral Society in connection with 
the Hall. This Society now numbers 1000 1 well-trained 
voices, and the Committee consider that it y to bo of great and 
permanent value to the Hall.” 

3. The People’s Concerts were continued every Monday evening 
for forty weeks. Eventually, finding that they were financially not 
successful—there was a deficit on the series of about £750—the Council, 
with regret, felt compelled to discontinue them, <A series of am 
Military Concerts, at low, but still somewhat highe a get tha an thos 


elected ant 


were 
tried in Septe »mber or ‘October, 1872. “The ese, leo ever, did 1 not pro ve 
at all successful, financially. 


4. The Council are glad to find that the Amateur Orchestral Society, | « 


{dinburgh, obtai 
very shortly it 
institution, 
upwards of 


under the Pre ssidency. of H.R.H. the Duke of 
sufficient support to encourage the hope that v 
become a firmly established and self-supporting 
Society met for the first time in November last; 
Members were present, There are now 198 enrolled Members of t 
Orchestra, and about 140 Honorary or Subscribing Members. 
Society gave four Concerts, all of which were well: ager vy nen 
and their friends, The last Concert was given in aid of the fun 
the Ventnor Hospital for Consumption, and a sum of “50 was cleared, 
and paid over to the Committee of that Institutic nD, It] has been found 
advisable to limit the number of Honorary Mem ‘2 les regarding 
the election of Honorary Members, their privileges, &e., are under 
consideration, and will be issued shortly to ‘rs of the 
R.A.H. who may feel interested in the Ama ur Or shestre ciety, and 
desire either to seek election or to recommend their friends fcr election. 
5. Negotiations with the Royal peeireacay of Musie, which were com- 
menced with the view of making that old-established Institution the 
nucleus of a National Trainin; wineps for Music, but which eventually 
came to nothing, somew rhat delay 


those 


ra with respect to t! 
third point mentioned in the Saat of the Provisional C 
Your Council regret that the offer of Rooms, &c., made to the Royal 
Academy of Mi hould not have proved acceptable to that bod 
‘They are, however, glad to be able to state that: ave 
being taken by the Committ pointed by the Society of Arts to 
establish a ional Training coe for Music, Your Council have 

fered the use of the two Lecture Theatres and certain other Rooms in 

e Hall to the hool at al rental, 
are now in lding the Sehool ona plot of 
immediately Be I l, and your Council trust that 
next Annual } oration — measures will have been 
taken to carry out this 1 ional undertaking, 

6. As respect s the I Choral Society and the Ei 
Sui seription Provisioné 
: Seat-holde 


} 
d the proceeding 


nmrniitt 
OM Miche 


steps are now 


» proposed Se & nor 


ground 


sonter tion for bui 
l 


al Com- 
rs of the 


8 annuoun ce 


lieve 


under the direction of M. Goun d 

Four Popular Concerts, under the direction of Mr. Arthur Chappell ; 
ana 

tour Oratorio Concerts, by the Sacred Harmonie Society. 

The whole Series, as well as the establishment of the Royal Albert 
Hall Choral Society, was undertaken undera Guarantee Fund, provided 
by H.M. Commissioners for th ek xhil ition of 1851, to whom in this, and 
many other matters, tl bert Hall Corporation are much 
indebted for their liberal aid tr ding the interests of the Hall, 

7. The Operatic Concerts of the before-mentioned Series were 
financially very successful, but the others were not, and the formation and 
management of the Choral Society involved very heavy expenses, 
somuch that at the end of the se i found that, after paving 
the absolute yo ryaae gage Concer l : was a deficit of 
3,140 to be paid by H, Mf. Cor thei ritee 
to carry on thie ¢ Se *, the Commissioners again 

I ] iety to the 
Albert Hall 
r& Co. 


eph Barnt 
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Arrangements 
Arrangements | 
time your Council came into office there was a debt of £10,943 on the 


before the | 








all the expenses ; | 





in thinking that the Six Oratorio Concerts were admirably performed 
and that the Choral Society has been brought toa great state of per- 
fection, under Mr. Barnby’s direction, After covering all expenses, 
including those of the Hall, the receipts from these Concerts left £108 
19s. 4d. to meet the Office expenses of the Choral Society, so that the 
Co:mmissioners’ Guarantee fund will only be called upon to the extent 
of £420 19s. 2d, Under somewhat similar arrangements with Messrs, 
Novello, the following Concerts have also been given, with the aid ot 
the Choral Society, viz. : 

Four Performances of Bach’s Passion Music (St. Matthew), and 

One of the Messiah (during Passion Week). 

One Concert of Mendelssonn’s Music, on the 17th May. 

One Ballad and Part Song Concert, on the 24th May, and 

One Operatic Concert on Whit Monday, 2nd June. 

11. ‘Che experiment of having the Passion Music of Sebastian Bach 
‘ four evenings in succession—au experiment which the Council 

ve had never been tried before with music of this nature—was 
minently successful, ‘The audiences increased nightly, and by their 
manner of joining in the Chorales showed their interest in the subject. 
‘Tne Council consider it only right to record their thanks to Mr. Alfred 
Littleton, who has acted as Manager on behalf of Messrs, Novello, 
Ewer & Co., for the spirited manner in which he has undertaken this 
business, Without the co-operation of this eminent firm the Council 
could not have been ina position to give the Seat-holders theseadvantages. 

12. ‘Vo recapitulate; Since the present Council came into office there 
have been— 

40 People’s Concerte. 
29 Oratorio Concerts. 
11 Operatic Concerts, 
3 Combined Operatic and Military Concerts. 
12 Instrumental Concerts. 
28 Miscellaneous Concerts, and 
3 Concerts of the London Musical Festival. 
Making a total of 126 Concerts, exclusive of the daily Organ Perform. 
ances and Instrumental Concerts now being given in the Hall, under 
the direction of Mr. Barnby. These 126 Concerts represent a money 
value of £36 14s. for each £100 seat. 

In addition to these, an entertainment in honour of the Shah was 
given in the Hall, in which the Choral Society, under their Conductor, 
Mr, Baruby, took a leading part; and the Sunday Organ Performances, 
which were found so attractive, have been continued. ‘The Council 
believe that the Seat-holders have every reason to be satisfied with the 
use that has been made of the Hall during the past year, and with the 
class of entertainments which have been afforded them. 


13. Turning now to the financial state of the Corporation, 


At the 


Capital, aud £1,419 on the Revenue Account, making a total of £12,36 

the whole of which it was decided to treat as debt on the Genital 
Account. Though it had been originally proposed to raise a Capital of 
£250,000 by the sale of seats, only £206,885 had been so raised when 
your Council came into office, and it was then determined not to raise 
nore than £225,000. £5,610 has been received since then from the 


| sale of seats and from sums due on seats previously sold, thus making 
the 


pital raised £212,495, which, with money which has 
accrued on the Deposit Account. leaves a deficiency of £5,726 on the 
Capital Aceount. Your Council, considering that the future interests 
of the Hall and of the existing Seat-holders might be much compromised 
by allowing any more seats to fall into private hands, have discontinued 
their sale—at all events for the present. 

14. At the commencement of the present year the Council found 
the receipts from Concerts, &¢c., would not of themselves cover the 
working expenses of the Hall, and that there was a deficiency on the 
Revenue Account. ‘They therefore entered into an arrangement with 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, by which, on 
consideration of the repairs and maintenance of the Hall being under- 
taken by the Commissioners, who have so large a stake in the Hall, 
they were to have the use of ‘the Hall in the daytime for the purposes 
of the Exhibition. ‘This arrangement came into operation from the 1st 
March. Ly means of it the Council trust that they may be fully ablo 
to cover the other working expenses of the Hall. This arrangement 


total Ca 


| has also given the Seat-holders the further advantage of the daily Organ 


Performances and Orchestral Concerts of Classical Music, besides the 
Sunday Organ Performances, 

15. A Balance Sheet of both Revenue and Capital Account is 

ended, ‘I'he Council believe that when the proceeds of the Enter- 
ainment given to the Shah are properly brought to account, the 
Revenue Account will show no deficit. The balance against the 
Capital Account of £5,726, as stated above, is therefore the “only real 
deficit at the present time. 

By order of the Council, 
Bs, Donneny, Major R.E., 
July, 1873. Jfonorary Secretary. 
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Revesve Account. From 16th March, 1872, 
Assets. 
fk a 2 Se 
169 0 4 
125 15 O 
285 11 9 
119 7 6 


1,680 15 O 


Amateur Orchestral Society 
Do. Subscriptions 
Do. Receipts at Doors 
Do. Programmes ... 


Hire of Hall... 
Concert Expenses (Reps said sin II. M.’: 

Proportion of Receipts... 

Miscellaneous 

I ’eople' s Concerts 

Shah’s Visit (on account) 

Subscription Concerts 

Opera Pe 

Saturday 

Current Expenses (Repaid by I. M. $ Commiss.) ) 

Royal Albert Hall Choral Socie ty 

Post: iges (Notices to Members) 

Daily Receipts Admissions 

Popular Concerts ae 

Oratorio ” = en _— 

Sacred Harmonie Society (Balance of Account) 

Military Concerts 

Belgian Artizans’ Concerts .. 

Maintenance (Repaid by H. M.’s 

Novello’s Concerts we 


; Com., Ke.) 


49 16 11 


Mii 9 


; Commissioners) 


£3,081 14 8 
Liabilities. 
General Account 
Opening Ceremony 
Re pairs ois 
Posta ages . 
Salaries and Wa: ages 
Advertising 
Gas ss én 
Miscellaneous ... 
Rent 
Coals 
Insurance 
Printing and Stationery. 
Furniture = 
kh. A. H. Choral Society 
Police ... - 
Rates and Taxes 
Saturday Concerts 
People’s ” 
Current _— 
Law ‘ 
Concert Expenses 
Organ ... i 
Shah’s Visit es 
Sunday Organ Performance s . 
H.M.’s Commissioners (Rent of Se ats) 
Amateur Orchestral Society 


10 
11 


Item D 3 


Belgian Artizans’ Concerts 
Novello’s Concerts 
Balances at Bank 
Do. R.A.H.A.O.S. 
Do. due by Capital 


£5,383 19 
195 9 3 
1,400 11 4 
4979 19 8 
6519 4 


Less 
Accountant's Balance overdrawn 


d, 


2 


699 
6,020 


1.209 11 0 275 


to 30th June, 1873. 
Receipts. 
£ 


é 


d. 


Payments, 


120 


12 
7 
16 


i 11 
- 40 
5 16 


4,914 


—— 


ao 


bo oo 


» 





James Ricaxrns, Accountant, £7,748 16 1 


£25,239 








Capitat Account. 
From the commencement to the 50th June, 1873, with the Receipts and 
Payments to 16th March, 1872, on Revenue Account Capitalized. 
Assets. 
s @ &§ 
50 0 0 


Receipts, 
8s. a. £ Ss. 
212,495 0 


Subscriptions 
1,007 12 


Interest on Deposits 


£213,502 12 
a 
Liabilities, Payments. 
@ @. = «¢ 
3358 0 7 
1,692 12 10 
14 18 
584 
99 
1,461 
2,115 
6,613 
1,793 
1,077 
712 
2,418 
9, A80 
2,272 
400 
262 
304 
289 
164 


Current a nses 

Cle ark of W orks 

Junction with Conserv. atory 
General Account 

Postages ... 

Models 

Foundation Stone 


Prospe ctus, Ge., &e., <s 
Printing and Stationery 
Water Suppl ies 

rgan Account 


‘ ies eee 

Wa iter Works ... 

Police ... 

Charter Fees 

Roads sue 

Advertising 

Decorations ‘ 

Warming and Ventil: iting 

Furniture for Offices 

Terra Cotta ... 

Law... 

Lift ... 

Heating 

Building Account 

Survey yors . 

Deficit on Revenue ¢: -apite alised : _ 

Balance on Revenue Ac- 
count to 16th March, 
overdrawn, vide Minute 
Transfer, as per Account, 

March, 1872 7 


3,604 


1,400 11 4 


1,930 10 0 
3,331 1 
213,212 3 1 
Balance at Bank 1,729 8 11 
Deduct— 
Due to Revenue 
Account 
Accountant's 
Balance over- 
drawn 
Amount over- 
paid to Bank 


1,400 11 4 


290 9 





£5,861 9 6 213,502 12 





H. C. E. CHILDERS, 
<J. CLUTTON, 
G. FINLAISON. 


Andited and found correct, 


Fiorence.—The taste for old musical literature is spreading rapidly 
here. A great many works were sold during the month past. Among 
them were Li cinque Libri della Chitarra alla Spagnuola, a superb volume 
with autograph dedicatory letter, and richly bound, 1640; the sixth 
hook of Five-Part Madrigals, by Luca Marenzio (very rare), 1603 ; the 
Lettioni per noteggiare a Voce sola con il suo Basso continuo, by Montwoli. 
Luca, 1702, ete. They all fetched high prices. 

Nar.es.—It is reported that the management of the Teatro San 
Carlo has been assumed for two years by the Cavaliere Bonaventura 
d’Afilitto (a cousin of the late Prefect) with an annual grant of 250,000 
franes from the Municipality—A parody on Verdi’s Aida has been 
produced at the little theatre called La Fenice—The new Theatre in 
course of erection by Signor A. Prestreau in the fashionable Chiaja 
quarter is to he called the ‘Teatro Sannazzaro, and will be opened in 
November next, 
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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 

Repetitions have been the order of the day since we last spoke 
about the proceedings at Mr. Mapleson’s theatre, just as was 
stated last week in referring to those at Mr, Gye’s. We have 
had repetitions of the Favorita, the Traviata, Semiramide, the 
Trovatore, Marta, Lucia di Lammermoor, Faust, Lucrezia Borgia, 
the Huguenots, Norma, Rigoletto, and Mignon. The greater 
number of these have been noticed. About the Trovatore there 
is merely a change or two to record. When the engagement 
of Signor Mongini had expired, and that stentorian tenor had 
gone over to Covent Garden, to replace Signor Urio in Guillaume 
Tell, and to play Otello to the Desdemona of Madame Adelina 
Patti, the Part of Manrico fell to the new tenor, Signor Aram- 
buro, who, on account of the spirit with which he acquitted 
himself, may fairly be regarded as an acquisition of value to 
Mr. Mapleson’s company, unusually rich in tenors, if not 
altogether of the first class (where are they now?) at least, as 
times go, very nearly approaching to tt. Signor Campanini, one 
of the new-comers, and one of the instantaneously proclaimed 
“stars” of last season, has also appeared as Manrico. ‘This 
gentleman excels rather in the cantabile than in the bravura style ; 
and when it is stated that Signor Campanini shone to most 
advantage in ‘* Ah si ben mio” and Signor Aramburo in its fiery 
sequel, ‘* Di quello pira,” a tolerably good notion is suggested 
of the capacity of both as expositors of Verdi's music, which so 
frequently balances between those extremes. In recent perform- 
ances of Faust M. Capoul, the cherished favourite of the Opéra 
Comique, who first appeared among us at Her Majesty's Opera 
two years since, has represented the character of the hero, singing 
with his accustomed fervour, and acting, to employ the conven- 
tional French phrase, with his accustomed abandon, If this gentle- 
man would restrain himself a little, and be occasionally less exag- 
gerated, he would prove twice as acceptable; for that he is a serious 
and well-studied artist is beyond dispute. Mr. Mapleson’s chief 
barytones—Signors Del Puente and Castelmary (new comers, of 
whom we havespoken), Rota and Mendioroz,&c.—render himexcel- 
lentservice by theaccommodating mannerin which they interchange 
characters, in order to impart some variety to the “‘ cast” of operas 
which for years have been heard under all kinds of circumstances. 
They are, without exception, more or less artists of ability, and the 
director may congratulate himself on the possession of so many. 
His basses, too—Signor Agnesi, Signor Medini (a new-comer), 
Signor Borella, basso buffo, &c,—have been equally serviceable to 
him in a similar manner. Malle. Tietjens, upon whose 
broad shoulders the fortunes of the theatre for so many 
years have in a great measure rested, has added but one 
new part to her repertory—that of Leonora in the Favorita, 
her successful assumption of which was described at the 
time. No wonder that it should have been on more than one 
occasion repeated. ‘To speak of Norma, produced a short time 
since, with Mdlle. Tietjens as the Druid Priestess, would be super- 
fluous. That this accomplished lady is not simply the only Norma 
on the stage, but the greatest Norma since Grisi and Cruvelli, is 
notorious. In such characters Mdlle. Tietjens is without a rival. 
We may add here that, in the part of Adalgisa, theclever youngartist, 
Mdlle. Bauermeister, was allowed such a chance of distinction as 
does not too often fall to her lot, and that she by no means lost 
it; on the contrary, her Adalgisa has decidedly raised her a step 
in public opinion. Signor Aramburo, too, is one of the very. best 
representatives of Pollio we have seen of late. He sings the 
recitatives, airs and duets extremely well, and acts with appro- 
priate vigour. That the music of Oroveso, High Priest, would 
suit the rich bass voice of Signor Medini might have been taken 
for granted. In a recent performance of Rigoletto another stranger, 
Signor Catalani, put down for the Court Jester, showed himself 
in no degree superior to his immediate predecessor, Signor del 
Puente, and was very far from being a Ronconi. On this occasion 
Signor Campanini played the Duke of Mantua (vice Signor 
Mongini), and created much the same impression as he created 
last year. * 

Although Mdme, Christine Nilsson has been here now two 
months, she has only appeared in four operas—Vaust, La Traviata, 
Lucia, and Mignon. About the first three it is unnecessary to add 
one word to what has already been written. Frequent. repetition 
only goes to prove that the Margaret, Violetta, and Lucia of the 





much admired Swedish songstress are among the most highly. 
finished performances on the London operatic boards. Her Mignon, 
which provoked such genuine enthusiasm when, three years 
since, an Italian version of th opera (the best, we think, of M. 
Ambroise Thomas) was brought out at Her Majesty’s Opera, 
under the spirited direction of Mr. George Wood, retains all its 
strange and weird charm. The entire impersonation is a master- 
piece, as subtily and beautifully imagined as it is perfectly carried 
out. A more gentle, poetical, and graceful conception is rare 
indeed. ‘There is nothing affected or obtrusive in it. We have 
always before us, not only the familiar picture of Ary Scheffer, 
to which, in her characteristic costume, Mdlle, Nilsson bears a 
striking resemblance, but she conjures up visibly the true Mignon 
of Goethe’s famous romance—which redounds still more highly 
to the credit of the actress. As Mignon, the abject slave of the 
showman, Giarno ; as Mignon, who conceals in her bosom a love 
for Guglielmo (Wilhelm Meister) no less deep and unfathomable 
than the hatred she entertains for Felina, her rival in the affec- 
tions of her deliverer ; and as Mignon, raised to an ecstasy of joy 
by the acknowledgment from Guglielmo of a love of which she 
had abandoned all hope, Mdlle. Nilsson is equally admirable. 
To describe minutely all the delicate points in her assumption 
would take morespace than can be afforded. The last scene, although 
involving a liberty taken (among others) by MM. Barbiere and 
Carré, the French librettists—who have turned Geethe to their 
purpose just as they afterwards turned Shakspere, in Romeo and 
Juliet and Hamlet—is the worthy climax. Mignon ought to die ; 
but she does not die in the opera, and everybody is glad of it, 
About Mdlle, Nilsson’s execution of the music, to say more than 
that it is almost faultless from beginning to end would be 
superfluous; but it would be hard not to devote a word to her 
exquisitely plaintive reading of ‘Non conosci quel solo?” 
(‘‘ Kennst du das Land ?”), to her playful delivery of the romance, 
“Conosco un zingarello,” and also of her part in the duet with 
Guglielmo, ‘“ Leggiadre rondinelle” (‘‘Les Hirondelles”’), 
accompanying herself on the harp. This last, as a matter of 
course, is uniformly encored. As Mdlle, Nilsson sings Ophelia 
so she sings Mignon, and, having a great deal more to sing in 
Mignon—if not in one particular scene like the scene of the madness 
and death of Ophelia—the public is all the more gratified. ‘The 
Filina of Mdlle. Carlotta Grossi is in all respects excellent. In 
her histrionic delineation of the fascinating coquette she evinces 
real ability, and she executes the ornate and florid music with 
animation, fluency, and point. The Guglielmo of M. Capoul is 
thoroughly French, full of sentiment, occasionally overdone. 
His singing is to match; he gives not only the expression 
demanded, but something added to it in the bargain. Neverthe- 
less, Signor Capoul is always in earnest, and, as he means well, 
his earnestness is not without its artistic significance. Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini does whatever can possibly be done with the 
small part of Federico, obtaining an “‘ encore ” in the rondo-gavotta 
of Act II. ; and Signor Castelmary is a more than average good 
Lothario (the old harper—Mignon’s father), the first represen- 
tative of which character in England, it may be remembered, 
was M. Faure. ‘The parts of Laerte and Giorno are assigned to 
Signor Rinaldini and Pro, The opera is got up,;with commend- 
able care as to scenic arrangements, costumes, &c., while the 
chorus and orchestra, under the direction of Sir Michael Costa, 
are everything that can be wished. Altogether Mignon is a 
genuine success. 

The operas performed during the week have been Faust—with 
Malle. Marie Roze as Margaret (Monday) ; Mignon (Tuesday) ; 
La Favorita (Thursday); and Le Nozze di Figaro (to-night). 
Malle, Nilsson’s “benefit and last appearance this season” is 
announced for Tuesday. 

* * * * * * * 
(Latest Intelligence.) 

The performance of Faust on Monday evening served for the 
rentrée of Mdlle. Marie Roze in a character she had previously 
essayed on the same stage. ‘That Mdlle. Roze is an artist of 
intelligence and ability need not be asserted, and if she again 
failed to make a very lively impression as the heroine of Gounod’s 
opera, it was, perhaps, because the public are inclined to hyper- 
criticism with reference toa part made familiar by the greatest 
prime donne. We should like to see Mdlle, Roze in a situation 
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less open to severe comparisons, and in a character better 
adapted to her general style. Faust was again represented by 
Signor Campanini, whose faults seem to grow upon him with 
the advance of time. He should especially be cautioned against 
an increasing habit of spinning out his phrases to an undue 
length, and thus injuring the symmetry of the music he has to 
sing. ‘The general representation of Faust calls for no particular 
remark, save that the orchestral work was perfectly done. 

Mignon was played on Tuesday evening for the last time this 
season, and amateurs will now have to wait long for another 
enjoyment of Madame Nilsson’s most charming and graceful 
representation of the leading character. ‘Their Imperial High- 
nesses the Czarewitch and Czarevna, with their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, attended the performance, 
which was understood to be given by “special desire.” The 
distinguished visitors, if desirous of honouring Mr. Mapleson’s 
attractive prima donna could have made no better choice, because, 
taken for all in all, Mignon is the part wherein Madame Nilsson’s 
genius shines its brightest. Her efforts on Tuesday night 
were entirely successful, and left an impression vivid enough to 
endure till the time when, as is hoped, she will repeat them on 
the same boards, The other parts in the opera were sustained as 
heretofore, the ouly change being in the shape of improvement. 
Malle. Grossi, for example, played Filina with additional spirit, 
and sang better than ever; while the Guglielmo of M. Capoul— 
always an earnest performance—left less than ever to desire. Of 
Madame Trebelli and Signor Castelmary there is nothing new 
to say. THADDEUS Kaa. 


—— 


MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
July 9, 1°75. 

The second and “ Jrrevocablement dernicre representation” given 
by M. Brasseur on Wednesday last was, of course, asuccess. La 
Mariée de Mardi Gras went splendidly; M. Brasseur, in the 
character of Groseillon (the country cousin), eliciting roars of 
laughter, and the other members of the company justly earning 
hearty applause. The comic song by M. Brasseur, ‘“ Le 
Vieux” (Buveur)—the transformation scene from each verse 
to the refrain consisting in a change of action of the facial 
muscles and a temporary chimney pot on the cranium—also 
amused. 

The local press seems so backward in coming forward and 
expressing any opinion on M. Clement Martin’s new company at 
the opera here that I think we must give them one from your side 
of the Manche. The opening performance was that of Faust. 
M. Bresson was the hero; M. Larrivé the Mephistopheles; M. 
Ytrac, Valentino; M. Kinnel, Wagner; Mdlle. Telmir, Mar- 
guerite ; Mdlle. Anthié, Siebel; and Mdme. Champenois, Martha. 

Thursday—the pretty little opera comique some 50 years 
old—Le Maitre de Chapelle, by Pair, followed by La Fille du 
Regiment. femekie— it Pleut, comedy in one act, and Les 
Mousquetaire de la Reine, Halévy. Sunday—ZLa Dame Blanche, 
Boieldieu. Tuesday—Le Chalet, Adam, and Le Barbier ou la 
precaution inutile. 

So much for the names of the operas, now for the names of the 
singers. M. Bresson sings in about the same way he did last season, 
his voice has not changed in any way—decidedly not for the better. 
In the “tableau de la troupe,” printed at the back of the bills, 
the first name (?) i.e., “ Fort tenor de grand opéra,” is indicated 
by three stars*** ; when he arrives I hope he will be a star! 
M. Larrivé sang well as Mephistopheles, better as Salpinx 
(Sergeant, in La Villedu Regiment), and best as Basilio, in JI 
Barbiere. He has a good bass voice of moderate compass, sings 
with accuracy, and acts with spirit. M. Ytrac has met with 
applause, and deservedly so, in all the parts he has taken, for his 
careful singing and acting. M. Kinnel we knew last year and 
appreciated ; but from his rendering of Bartolo, last night, in the 
Barbiere, I should say his voice has improved. Malle. Telmair is 
& young—very young—lady of most prepossessing appearance ; 
has been carefully a | in her profession, and has not long 
left the Conservatoire de Paris. Her method is good, her voice 
also, especially in the upper notes. She “looked” the timid 
Marguerite to perfection, but was naturally very timid, as was 
manifest in her acting and rendering of the last three acts, during 





which some notes were certainly not up to concert pitch. In La 
Fille du Regiment, especially in the second act, she certainly sang 
better, and better still in the Barbiere. We may yet hope that 
this piquant young artist will get more ‘‘at home” among us, and 
show the Boulognaises that, though her voice may not be a very 
powerful one, her careful training at such an institution as the 
Conservatoire de Paris has resulted successfully. 

Mdlle. Anthié is an actress, and has a fine voice, which she 
knows how to use. The part of Gertrude, in Le Maitre de 
Chapelle, she sang and played to perfection ; also in Le Chalet ; and 
last, not least, she sang Siebel’s part in Faust with perfect taste. 

J need say little about Mdme. Champenocis, the wife of our able 
conductor (chef dorchestre). She is well-known to all (?) 
frequenters of Boulogne as a charming “ mére dugazon ;” and her 
interpretation of the part of La Marquise de Berkenfield in La Fille 
du Regiment only reminded us of the many times we have had the 
pleasure of seeing and hearing her before ‘Thursday last. 

Nothing new at the indoor concerts at the Etablissement, except, 
perhaps, I may mention especially a “ Gavotte” by Ducoudray, and 
Kttling’s Waltz on La Fille de Madame Angot, which is new and 
very charming. At the out-door concert nothing wonderful either 
in the selection of pieces or performance. I think “Toiseau dit 
est ce que je suis l’Harmonie ?” 

Prospective arrangements: Monday next, Lesueur of the 
Variétés and some other artists, on a tour through France; in 
August ‘representations donné par Ismaél, et Mmes. Galli, 
21arie, et Priola, de l’Opera Comique ;” of which more anon !—S, C. 


—_—O-—— 


ORGANS, 
( From the “Globe.”) 


A suggestion is being made that, at a time when technical 
knowledge upon all branches of art and industry is being widely 
diffused, something should be done to introduce to the public the 
rather unfamiliar subject of the construction, mechanism, 
and perfection of an organ. Exhibitions and lectures have given 
persons who seek for such information every opportunity of fol- 
lowing the history of the piano from the clavecin down to the 
concert-grand of our own days. The pedigree of the modern instru- 
ment, like that of a great and powerful family, has been traced 
out fully and accurately, and the subject has always been inte- 
resting. The possession of old violins becomes a passion with the 
collector who abandons himself to the task, and has unlimited 
funds to devote to his gratification. But who, except the organ- 
builder and the organ-player, can tell us anything about organs ? 
For the general public they are a mere collection of tubes and 
pipes arranged in rows, and associated generally with hymn- 
tunes. Persons who have been in organ-lofts carry away a con- 
fused idea of the player working at a kind of tread-mill with his 
feet, and pulling out signals from time to time with little ivory 
labels upon them. This and the laborious exertions of the organ- 
blower, whose unproductive function seems to be that of always 
collecting volumes of air for the player to disperse, form probably 
the idea that it is most generally suggested by the word organ. 
When a magnificent instrument is destroyed, it seems never to 
occur to the public mind that mere outlay of money may never 
avail to replace it; that, as an instrument, it has quite as great an 
individuality as a picture or a statue. In foreign countries a great 
organ-builder takes the rank which we here accord to artists or 
architects, and any one who has visited Friburg and heard its 
organ may well judge what cause the citizens have to be proud of 
Van Mooser. At the church of St. Mary, at Berlin, was lately 
celebrated the 150th commemoration of the setting up of its organ 
by the famous builder, John Joachim Wagner, and a similar 
celebration is announced to take place in 1875 in honour of the 
instrument, by the same great artist, now in the garrison church 
at Berlin. If the organs of the London churches were all burned 
down to-morrow, there would probably be a subscription amongst 
the different congregations to replace them; but few would have 
any associations with the old instruments, or feel any doubt that 
sufficient funds could at once reproduce them. 


Bentin.—The Emperor of Germany has commanded that the cross- 
street leading from the thoroughfare known as “ In den Zelten” to the 
Kronprimzufer shall be called the Beethovenstrasse. ‘This will be the 
first street here ever called after a musician. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Les Diamans de la Couronne was repeated on Saturday nicht, 
and again brought together an immense audience. As we had 
anticipated would be the case, many curtailments have been 
made by Signor Vianesi in the accompanied recitatives, and some 
of the interpolated pieces were omitted—an improvement not to 
be questioned. Still further condensation is, however, indispens- 
able in order that Auber’s charming work, which sparkles like 
champagne from the first bar to the last, may become, what 
with such precautions it is sure to become, another permanently 
attractive addition to Mr. Gye’s unequalled repertory. ‘That the 
clever conductor and excellent musician upon whom the task 
devolved of filling up what required no filling up at all, except 
in the shape of some delicately accompanied “ recitativo parlante,” 
will diligently set to work in the matter we believe. Signor 
Vianesi’s recitatives are excellent in their kind, and might play a 
conspicuous part in some opera of his own composition ; but they 
have nothing in common with music like that of the Diamans de 
la Couronne. Objection may equally be urged against the 
pieces introduced from Auber’s early operas, La Niége and 
Leicester, which only serve to exhibit the singers at the expense 
of the composer. The air for Mdme. Monbelli, and the duet for 
the same lady and Signor Cotogni, introduced at the beginning of 
the second act, are without meaning, and require the omission of 
one of the prettiest passages in the opera. ‘lrue, they are from 
La Niége, but Auber never intended them for an opera composed 
so many years later. Then, why should the first jinale be cur- 
tailed, and that beautiful and characteristic sarabande omitted, to 
make room for an uncalled-for duet between Caterina and Enrico— 
as if Mdme. Patti had not had already enough to do, reckoning the 
bolero-duet with Diana (encored) and the grand air with varia- 
tions, sung as no one else before her has ever sung them? ‘Lhe 
songs interpolated in the third act, for Signors Cotogni and 
Ciampi, were out of place, and we pity Signor Vianesi, who, no 
doubt, was compelled to write them in order to satisfy the vanity 
of these gentlemen, and by this means induce them to take part 
in the performance. Worst of all, we find the omission of the 
soliloquy for the Queen (Act III.), and the substitution by 
Mdme. Patti of an air from Leicester, another early opera of 
Auber’s which comes exactly in the wrong place—at the end of 
the opera, thus robbing the climax of its significance. 

But to have done with criticism, the Diamans de la Couronn 
is a complete success—a success which the wonderful singing and 
acting of Mdme. Patti would alone have insured; and little 
more is required to make it one of the chief attractions of next 
season, On Saturday night Mdme. Patti created the utmost 
enthusiasm—and no wonder. We shall return to Les Diamans. 

‘The operas performed during the weck have been JI Trovatore, 
with Mdme, Patti (Monday); Le Nozze di Figaro, first time 
(Tuesday); Faust e Margherita (Thursday); and Les Diamans de la 
Couronne (Friday). Le Nozze di Figaro is announced for to-night. 

- * * * * * 
(Latest intelligence.) 

A revival of Le Nozze di Figaro, on Tuesday night, was welcome 
to the lovers of classical opera, who have not received more than 
fair consideration this season. Acceptable under any circum- 
stances, for the sake of Mozart’s delicious music, Le Nozze was 
made specially interesting by a cast which included several artists 
new to their respective characters on the English stage. Mille. 
Albani appeared as the Countess, and added a part to her repertory 
wherein she will probably make a good effect at no distant date. 
‘The Canadian lady sang all the music with intelligence and care, 
and with a success greater than that usually attendant upon her 
efforts in a lighter style. She phrased well, and manifested that 
reverence for thecomposer which is a true sign of a true artist. But 
Mdille. Albani does not yet perfectly comprehend the character, 
and hence the mistake of trying to give it a dramatic significance 
it will not bear. That is unquestionably a true stage tradition 
which invests the Countess with an air of tender melancholy and 
perfect restraint. On this point there can be no higher 
authority than Beaumarchais himself, who, in a preface to the 
original edition of his comedy, says: 

is La Comtesse, agitée de deus sentimens contraire S, i doit montrer 
qu une sensthilité oe prinée, ou une colere tres-modérée ; rien surtout qui 
dégrade auc yeux: du spectateur son caractere amiable et vertucuc.? 








Malle. Albani missed the point of this direction, and erred on 
the side of a tendency to be too demonstrative. But the fault is 
one that only needs to be recognized in order to be removed. 
Madame Monbelli, as Susannah, acted with a refinement and 
propriety for which we were not altogether prepared. 
While sufficiently adroit, she never lapsed into boldness 
or effrontery; and, it is needless to say, she sang the 
delightful music of the confidante with perfect taste, though 
her voice is not sufficiently powerful to make the best 
effect in so large a space.. As Cherubino, Mdlle. Smeroschi 
overdid her work, after a fashion to which this lady is no stranger. 
Nothing is easier than to overact Cherubino, and nothing is more 
fatal to legitimate success. Here let us quote Beaumarchais once 
more :— 

“ Timide & Vexces devant la Comtesse ailleurs un charmant polisson; 
inquiet et vague est le fond de son caractere. Il s’élance a la 
mais sans projet, sans connoissances.” 


un desi 
pule rt x 

How easily Cherubino may be made a very different character 
to this is often illustrated on the operatic stage; and, without 
intending it, Mdlle. Smeroschi conveyed an idea that the page 
was not altogether sans projet. The artist sang cleverly, as usual, 
and was called upon to repeat ‘¢ Voi che sapéte.” M. Maurel 
added to his fast-increasing reputation by a careful and artistic 
embodiment of the Count; M. Faure was once again a capital 
Figaro ; and Mdile. Anese, Signor Bettini, Signor Ciampi, and 
Signor ‘Tagliatico duly re-appeared in the characters with which 
they have long been associated. Signor Bevignani conducted in 
an able manner ; and the overture was warmly encored, ‘I.E. 

0 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The concerts of this old and distinguished society ended for the 
present year on Monday, when a selection of average interest was 
performed. Few of the Society’s programmes are now destitute 
of novelty, but the novelty of the closing “scheme” had an 
historical as well as musical interest. ‘This will be readily under- 
stood when we say that the work in question was a symphony in 
D, by C. P. E. Bach, the second and most widely-known son 
of the great Sebastian, Emmanuel Bach, after improving 
upon the orchestral suites of his father as regards form, 
handed down the task of development to Haydn, in whose 
hands the orchestral symphony took its now perfct shape. 
Haydn, as is well known, cherished a great admiration 
for the music of Emmanuel Bach ; and, most probably, the work 
played for the first time in England on Monday is an immediate 
progenitor of the modern symphony. ‘Thus regarded, its impor- 
tance becomes obvious, whatever the intrinsic merit of the 
music—merit which, we are bound to add, is not very great. 
The linking of all three movements together in a feature worthy 
of note, because carrying far back the origin of a device with 
which Beethoven was long credited. Mozart and Haydn both 
employed the device, and in EK. Bach’s symphony we have a still 
earlier example. Who knows if the earliest has yet been dis- 
covered? M. Colyns’ playing of an uninteresting movement 
from Rode’s eighth violin concerto was excellent, and,called forth 
regret that abilities so great should be devoted to music 
so small. English amateurs must know more of this able 
Belgian artist. Respecting Madame Carreno-Sauret’s performance 
of Mendelssohn’s Rondo brillante in B minor, for piano and 
orchestra, we will only say that it by no means showed the lady 
at her best. A second hearing of Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s overture 
to John the Baptist strengthened the favourable impression made 
by its production in January last. More picturesque, suggestive, 
and ably written music seldom comes to us from contemporary 
talent. Beethoven’s Symphony No. 7 and Weber’s Jubilee over- 
ture (which always winds up the Philharmonic year) were other 
conspicuous features in the programme. ‘The vocalist was Mdlle. 
Tietjens, who sang two of her best known operatic selections, and 
also Schubert’s “‘ Gretchen.” Mr. Cusins must be congratulated 
upon having brought to a successful end one of the most attractive 
seasons in the history of the society. i 


Venice.—Aceording to the Arte drammatica, it has been resolved to 
pull down the Teatro Rossini, formerly the Teatro San Benedetto, and 
to erect upon the sitea new theatre dedicated exclusively to the non- 
lyric drama. 
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MUSICAL REMINISCENCES OF TRAVEL.* 
By W. LanGHans. 
(Continued from page 443.) 

In the performance of new operas, Italy is richer than any 
other country. ‘The traveller athirst for music must, of course, 
sometimes be prepared to undergo incredible extremes of weari- 
gomeness, and to have his patience subjected to the severest 
trials. Such was my lot in Genoa with La Notte degli Schiaffi 
(The night of Slaps), the music by Venzano. Everyone knows 
Venzano’s charming waltz, which, for the last twenty years, has 
formed an item in the list of our fair vocal virtuosas, and even 


obtained for its author the honour of figuring in the programme | 


of the Leipsic Gewandhaus Concerts. Now as Lam not one of 
those who say: “In my opinion a good walts is preferable to a 
bad symphony,” but actually assert that: A good waltz pleases 
me quite as much as a good symphony,” ¢ I never thought 
lightly of Signor Vanzano, and it was only natural that I should 
consider him capable of writing a good comic opera as well as 
anything else. On this occasion, however, my confidence was 
shamefully abused. ‘The libretto, turning upon a sc.ue of 
nocturnal mistakes with obbligato slaps on the ear ina garden 
(See Le Nozze di Figaro, Act 11), is, if possible, surpassed by the 
insipidity of the music, and I do not know whose patience I ought 
to have admired most: that of the artists, of the audience, or o! 
myself, for I sat out half the opera. Of the impressions of the 
evening I remember only one : the locality—a concert-room of the 
smallest dimensions. On the improvised stage, the dramatis 
persone appeared immensely big, so that, for instance, in the 
scene where their ears are boxed, the spectator felt far more 
inclined to the belief that he was witnessing a combat of giants 
or Titans than a comic opera, 

Milan—* Milano la grande,” the ** Piccolo Parigi,” as Italians are 
fond of calling it, for ‘‘ it forms its people,” exactly like our own 
little Paris in Germany—Milan once more impressed me as being 
the musical capital of Italy, though I heard there next to nothing. 
But, to compensate me, 1 was fortunate enough to form the 
acquaintance of Alberto Mazzucato, Director of the Conservatory, 
and, under his guidance, as intelligent as it was amiable, to 
obtain a nearer insight into the grandest and most celebrated 
school of music in Italy. I do not consider this the place for 
statistical data, for which I refer you to Cenni storict sul R. 
Conservatorio in Milano—a perfect specimen, by the way, of 
typography, and as such destined to represent Italy at the 
Vienna Exhibition—published by Ricordi; I may, however, state 
that the general impression produced on me by my wanderings 
through the establishment completely agreed with my expecta- 
tions, and I have no hesitation in placing the Milan Conservatory 
immediately next the model institutions of Paris and Brussels. 
The visitor is especially reminded in many ways of the former, a 
fact, which is the more intelligible as the plan for both conserva- 
tories, as they now exist, sprang from the same brain, that of the 
first Napoleon, whose wish it was not simply to adorn his favourite 
city of Milan with triumphal arches and amphitheatres, but 
to bequeath her, in her school of music, an incomparably more 
precious monument of his care. But it was not alone in its 
organisation, as shown by the statutes, that I perceived points of 
resemblance between the two; such points were found also in 
the method of instruction ; it is only here during an orchestral 
lesson, at which the pupils happened to be practising the Adagio 
of Beethoven’s Second Symphony, that lever met with the attention 
bestowed on the phrasing and the pleasing instrumental harmony, 
which have caused the performances of the Paris Conservatory to 
be so justly and so generally famous. 

I could not possibly bid farewell to Milan and Italy without 
paying the Lucca publishing firm a visit ; a visit of congratulation 
for the comparatively brilliant success of its efforts to introduce 
German music into Italy, and a visit of condolence in remem- 
brance of the ill-fortune attending the first appearance (during 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 
t It is only that we may not in any way disturb our respected collaborator’s 
elegant flow of style, that we have left untouched this passage, calculated as 
it is to meet with opposition on the part of instrameutal musicians. We here, 
We confidently hope, however, 
imilar crimen 


once in a way, exercise our right of grace. 
that the respected author will in future not be guilty of any : 
lese majestatis against us.—Ev. N. B. M, 





the last Carnival) of Lohengrin in Milan. I am sorry to be under 
the necessity of uttering a harsh word against Milan, but, judging 
from the detailed account given me at Lucca’s of the contest, 
which wasconducted with unexampled bitterness, Milan, unhappily, 
deserves, also, in a bad sense, its name of “ Little Paris,” as the 
motives of the contest, as well as the means employed, were 
precisely the same as those in the notorious Vannhduser affair 
(1861), which did the great city of Paris so little honour. It is 
to be hoped that the Milanese will reflect that none of their 
brethren at Bologna died from listening to one of Wagner’s operas, 
and that they will not wait too long before they cause the sad 
reminiscence to be forgotten. Madame Lucca, at any rate, who, 
since her husband’s decease, has carried on the establishment with 
wonderful business knowledge and energy, and thereby become 
the life and soul, as it were, of the Wagner movement in Italy, 
has by no means abandoned the idea of seeing Wagner's music 
honoured, ere long, even in the Scala. She began by revenging 
herself in the most clever manner for the trick played on her 
favourite: the members of the chorus and orchestra employed in 
Lohengrin received from her 2,000 franes in gold, as smart-money, 
while the like sum was presented by her to the Director of the 
Conservatory, for a specially gifted pupil, who cherished a wish 
to render himself intimately acquainted with the nature of German 
music, and the execution of it in Germany. Meanwhile, Madame 
Tucca extends her propaganda with the aid of the Quartet 
Society, a body which cultivates, with a view to progress, not the 
stringed quartet alone, but orcistral music of all kinds, having, 
last winter, as we know, executed Raff's symphony : “ Im Walde,” 
and, being engaged in practising, daring my stay, the prelude to 
Wagner's Meister singer. 

‘Lhe two works mentioned, as well as Wagner’s Fliegender 
Hollinder, Tannhiiuser, Lohengrin, and a host of others belonging 
to the new German school, which would scarcely have etherwise 
found their way into Italy, have been published by the house of 
Lucea, and travel to Vienna, where, by the correctness and neat- 
ness of the engraving, as well as by the serious elegance with 
which they are got up, they cannot fail to excite the attention of 
competent judges. 

oO. 
THE CASE OF CAROLINE VAN BEETHOVEN. 
(See page 449.) 

We have now obtained, on the very best authority, the 
sorrowful certainty that Madame Caroline van Beethoven, the 
widow of that nephew whom Beethoven loved above everything, 
is living in the most wretched poverty. 

Every right minded man is at liberty to think as he chooses 
of relieving cases of distress. But the real admirer of a Genius 
should endeavoyr to identify himself with the latter’s soul. Let 
him ask himself: what would Beethoven had done under the 
present circumstances. Would not Beethoven, who was able to 
starve himself, only that his nephew Carl might be comfortable, 
have given up everything to preserve from want and misery the 
offspring of this very Carl whom he so idolised ? 

Let the Musicians of the present age be once more reminded 
how well and nobly Beethoven in his day behaved, when a 
daughter of Bach was in the same wretched circumstances as his 
own niece is now. Let everyone apply to Beethoven’s niece 
what Beethoven said of Bach’s daughter: ** Damit es geschehe, 

Bach stirbt, ehe dieser Bach austrocknet und 


ehe unsdiese 
wir ihn nicht mehr triinken kann.” * 

Again has musically-educated Germany a duty of honour to 
perform. Low will it acquit itself? fits love for Beethoven 
is not merely an empty phrase, we may hope for the most 
gratifying resulis. 

Ve most earnestly beg all musical circles not only to spread 
this appeal to the best of their ability, but themselves directly to 
urge the collection of subscriptions, to aid the widowed Madame 
Beethoven in her distress. 

We shall gratefully receive every donation, however trifling. 

THE EDITORS OF THE 

Berlin, June, 1878. NEUE DERLINER MUSIKZEITUNG. 

* The is he i 
Bach meais : é 
may be done, betore 


dried up and we can no more supply it with water. 
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NOTICE. 
THIRD EDITION OF “ANOTHER WORLD.” 


In 1 vol. Post 8vo, price 12s., 


“ANOTHER WORLD;” 


FRAGMENTS FROM THE STAR CITY OF MONTALLUYAH. 
BY HERMES. 


* A very curious book, very cleverly written. . . . Likely to contain hints 
on a vast number of subjects of interest to mankind.” —Saturday Review. 

‘* Hermes is a really practical philosopher, and utters many truths that must 
be as useful to this sublunary sphere as to those of another world. . . . Of his 
powers of narrative and expression there can be no doubt.”—Morning Post. 

‘““ A romance of science. . . . Few volumes that have ever come under our 
—_ are more entertaining to read or more difficult to criticise."—Sunday 

imes, 

«We can recommend ‘ Another World’ as decidedly clever and original.”— 
Literary World. 

‘* Whether one reads for information or amusement, ‘ Another World ’ will 
attract and retain the attention. It reminds one somewhat of Swift’s 
‘ Gulliver,’ without the grossness and the ill-nature.”—Standard. 

‘** Another World’ can be safely recommended as sure to afford amusement, 
combined with no little instruction.” —Zeho. 

‘** Hermes’ is to be congratulated upon having written with much ingenuity 
and descriptive power. The book will doubtless attract, as, indeed, it de- 
serves, a good deal of attention.”—Court Circular. 

“, .. We might quote much more, and fill many columns from this curious 
work, but we have, probably, said enough to stimulate the curiosity of our 
readers, who will, we have no doubt, speedily procure it, and peruse for them- 
selves the fanciful and elaborate descriptions of the author. Many amusing 
and clever suggestions are embodied in its pages, and we cannot help suspecting 
that some of the ingenious speculations regarding the Star Worlds are intended 
by the author as good-humoured satires upon the familiar institutions of this 
hum-drum every-day life of ours.” —Zra. 
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i} E have received an early copy of the Hereford Festival 

programme, and cannot do better with it than, at once, 
publish such details as may interest those of our readers 
who take any interest at all in the oldest of musical gatherings. 

We should premise that the Festival which begins in the 
ancient cathedral of the ‘cider county,” on September 9, 
is the hundred and fiftieth meeting of the “Three Choirs.” 
Even in conservative England a century and a half makes a 
good old age—as the age of a musical institution ; indeed, 
80 many years are a phenomenon worthy to be noted. 
Having lasted so long, we may reasonably hope that the 
Festival will endure. It is not easy for Boreas, however 
he may bluster, to topple over the oak which has sent 
its roots down into the soil for thrice fifty years; nor may 
the enemies of the West Country “Music Meetings” hope 
to work their will upon it without a sturdy resistance. But 





a truce to prospecting the future. Enough that at present 
the Festival is safe, and means to keep its hundred and 
fiftieth birthday in a worthy fashion. 

Our first glance at the programme shows a noble array 
of those gentlemen—hight “Stewards ””—who, in effect, 
guarantee the expenses of the Festival, so that, in case of 
disaster, the charity may not suffer. Among the eighty-six 
names in the list we do not see that of the Lord Bishop ; 
but the absence of that dignitary is of small account when 
the presence of the Dean, four Prebendaries, and other 
members of the chapter, is secured. ‘These gentlemen have 
the fate of the gathering in their hands, inasmuch as they 
could refuse the Cathedral. With them on the right side, 
therefore, it matters little what the Bishop chooses to do. 
And now for the executive forces over which Mr. Towns- 
hend Smith will once more preside. The principal engage- 
ments are those of Mdlle. Tietjens, Miss Wynne, Mdlle. 
Bartowska, Mdme. Bettini, Miss Enriquez, Messrs. 
Cummings, Montem Smith, Lloyd, Santley and Signor 
Agnesi, with M. Sainton as solo violinist and “leader” 
of the orchestra. Against these names there is nothing 
to be said, but we may pertinently ask where are some 
others—those for example, of Mdme. Patey, Mr. Sims 
Reeves and Mr. Lewis Thomas? Mdme. Patey is at the 
head of oratorio contraltos, and it cannot for a moment be 
pretended that either Mdme. Bettini or Miss Enriquez 
are so efficient in sacred music. Decidedly this lady should 
have been secured for Hereford, no matter who was passed 
over. M. Reeves’ claims speak for themselves, and in Mr. 
Thomas we have a tried and experienced English artist, 
versed in the traditions of oratorio, and well able to carry 
them out. Preferring to him a foreigner like Signor Agnesi, 
who, though a clever artist, is no singer of oratorio, surely 
means a grave mistake, quite apart from any rights 
legitimately belonging to native talent. The Hereford 
orchestra will consist of the usual complement of London 
players, and the chorus has been drawn from the customary 
sources. On these points the Festival will show no falling 
off. 

Coming to the programme, we find Kiijah set down for 
the opening performance in the Cathedral. Mendelssohn's 
oratorio is indispensable on these occasions, and it may 
fitly be used to begin, as the Messiah may fitly be used to 
end the proceedings. The second (Wednesday) morning is 
devoted to Handel’s Jephtha, in a much shortened form, and 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater. Jephtha will be a novelty, and, as 
so many of its numbers are widely known, we may hope 
that it will be an attraction also. As for the Stabat Mater, 
Rossini’s ornate strains—the aptest musical embodiment of 
Roman Catholicism—never fail of eager listeners. Thurs- 
day morning’s scheme is quite miscellaneous. Tirst comes 
Sir F. A. G. Ouseley’s new oratorio, Hagar, a work written 
for the Festival. We are not able at present tosay anything 
as to the character of the music (which was rehearsed in 
London on Thursday last), but an Oxford professor should, 
at all events, give us plenty of science. After Hagar 
come the fourth and fifth movements from Spohr’s Conse- 
cration of Sound. Symphonic music ina cathedral is no 
novelty at Hereford, Mendelssohn’s Reformation having been 
successfully played there three years ago. ‘That Spohr’s music 
will be equally a success we do not doubt, and Mr. Smith 
deserves commendation for so good a choice, as well as for 
his boldness in introducing purely orchestral music to a 
Cathedral audience. Spohr’s Christian’s Prayer follows the 
symphonic movements, and the rear is brought up by 
Handel’s Chandos Anthem, No. 6, “O praise the Lord 
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with one consent.” Here, also, Mr. Smith has earned a 
word of approval. The Chandos Anthems contain many of 
Handel’s freshest and noblest thoughts—reason sufficient to 
make us wonder at the persistent neglect from which they 
have suffered, and to justify the presence of one of them in 
the Hereford scheme. As usual, the Messiah, on Friday 
morning, brings the Cathedral performances to an end. 

The first evening concert (‘Tuesday) will take place in the 
Shire Hall, and presents a long selection from Semiramide, 
the overture to Der Freischiitz, and a group of miscellaneous 
pieces. On Wednesday evening Mendelssohn's St. Paul 
will be performed in the Cathedral—a happy innovation, 
tried three years ago with great success, when Mr. Barnby’s 
Rebekah and a part of the Creation were given. St. Paul 
is very welcome anywhere ; but in the grand old edifice on the 
Wye, and at night, it will have a unique effect. Thursday 
evening is devoted to miscellaneous secular pieces in the Shire 
Hall. The programme contains the overture to. A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, as well 
as some classical selections for solo or concerted voices. And 
on Friday evening, as usual at Hereford only, a concert of 
chamber music will be given, including Haydn’s Quartet in 
G (Op. 77), Mendelssohn’s Quartet in A minor (Op. 13), 
and Beethoven’s Quartet in F (No.1). With such artists 
as MM. Sainton, Ralph, R. Blagrove, and Pettit, this per- 
formance cannot fail to add much to the highest musical 
importance of the Festival. 

On the whole, the programme is a good one, worthy of a 
venerable institution and of the art. Let us hope that 
success will wait upon the performance and crown the work. 

—_J——_— 


()°% evening contemporary, the Globe, a short time 
_since, contained an “occasional note” worth serious 
consideration. Everyone has heard about the Requiem 
Mass which the celebrated Verdi has composed in honour of 
his no less celebrated countryman, the late novelist, Manzoni. 
Verdi, like Rossini, prefers the rich and musical voices of 
women to the shrill screeching of boys; and while the voices 
of women are indispensable to the music of the Opera, he is 
unable to see (and we are just as blind as he is) why they 
should be dispensed with in the music of the Church. 
Surely what God has given us of the most divine should, 
out of sheer reverence and gratitude, be employed when 
necessary in His worship. But, without further preamble, 
we subjoin the really sensible “ occasional” of our contem- 
porary :-— 

“ Modern composers have treated the music of the Mass from such 
an intensely dramatic point of view, that the soprano and contralto are 
as necessary to the fitting execution of a great musical ‘function’ as of 
an opera on the stage. For many years past, however, the authorities 
of the Roman Catholic Church have been studiously depriving it of 
one of the most important parts of its artistic machinery for fascinating 
impressible minds. The order issued by Dr. Manning last October, 
forbiding the employment of female singers in the churches of his 
diocese, was one episode in a long war between the authorities and 
the Church composers. Rossini, whose music was always essentially 
theatrical, naturally protested with all his energy against throwing 
that form of song which requires the deepest emotion and the highest 
culture into the hands of slovenly and half trained choir-boys. Now 
Signor Verdi has entered the field on the same side, and the battle is 
being waged over the grave of Manzoni. The ruling Church powers 
at Milan have refused to allow women to sing in the Funeral Mass 
which the chief Italian composer has written in memory of the greatest 
Italian novelist, and Signor Verdi has naturally refused to cut down 
his elaborate soprano and contralto music to the level and capacity of 
boy choristers, The end, not of this particular quarrel, but of the 
entire war, will probably be to drive good performances of old ecclesias- 
tical music out of the churches to the concert-rooms. Music in Roman 
Catholic churches will be no less theatrical, but instead of being well 
done it will be badly done. What worship is to gain by this result is 





rather hard to discover; but it is easy to see how much influence the 
Roman Catholic Church must inevitably lose.” 

We heartily agree with every word and syllable of the 
above. A more absurd prejudice than that which prohibits 
women from taking audible part in solemn worship, where 
men are allowed to do so, can hardly be imagined, or one 
more logically inexplicable. Surely if men have souls so 
have women—* which,” to cite a quaint sentence of Sir 
Thomas Browne, “is man also.” Further than this, the 
sentiment of religion is, in the majority of instances, impressed 
more deeply on the heart of woman than on the heart of 
man. No woman, unless she may happen to be a blue- 
stocking philosophaster, is a sceptic. To the religion which 
she has been taught in childhood she firmly adheres through 
life ; and thus a woman of firmness and spirit, provided she 
be not a mere bigoted devotee is enabled to exercise an 
early and beneficial influence on her children, and dovs, for 
the most part, exercise it. This cannot be adduced of man, 
who has that to transact in the business of the world to 
which woman can contribute little or nothing advantage- 
ously, and from which it is clear the more steadily she 
keeps away the better for her. Heaven forbid that the new- 
fangled idea now zealously upheld in certain quarters—the 
idea of making woman neither more nor less than 
man in softer clothing—should ever obtain general 
acceptance. The charm of woman is her unlikeness 
to man. But when (to leave speculation) we come to 
the question of music, “ the divine art,” as it is not inaptly 
called, our argument is trebly strong—“ refutation-tight,”’ 
as Shelley expresses it. The voice of woman, whether in 
speech or in song, is the loveliest sound of creation, not only 
when “ ever soft and low,” like that of King Lear’s youngest 
daughter, but when, as in music, giving expression either 
to holy fervour or to passionate emotion. Do the great 
German masters, from J. S. Bach and Handel down to 
Spohr and Mendelssohn, abolish woman’s voice from their 
sacred music ?—No; no more than does Rossini, whose Stabat 
Mater we hold, with Heinrich Heine, is, from Rossini’s 
point of view, as strictly and sincerely devotional as the 
Requiem of Mozart. 

But it is scarcely worth while pursuing the subject further. 
To reject from God’s worship that which God has fashioned 
of the most beautiful is, to our mind, ingratitude to the 
world’s Creator and the donor of all the blessings vouchsafed 
to its inhabitants. And here is a case in point. While we 
write, the woman’s voice dominating with liquid and pene- 
trating tones the massive harmonies of the “Sanctus” in 
Mendelssohn’s E/ijah, and the rapturous ecstasy of “ O that 
I had the wings of a dove,” to which no other voice than 
a female soprano could give befitting expression, come 
forcibly before us. Let us hope that Dr. Manning may relent, 
and that the enthusiastic Verdi may triumphantly carry his 
point against all objectors, however obstinate and powerful. 
Abbate Liszt to the rescue! Z. 


Minan.—Signor Pedrotti’s Olema la Schiava continued to be as 
loudly applauded at its successive representations as it was on the 
first night, but the audiences, despite the great attraction of Signora 
Galletti, kept on growing small by degrees and beautifully less, until 
the management put up J2 Barbiere, with Signora Leon Duval, Signori 
Corsi, Aldighieri and Lombardelli.—The business at the Fossati has 
been exceedingly good. The last novelty was Signor Petrella’s 
Precauzioni, with Signora Bozzetti in the principal female part, and 
Signor Grandillo as buffo.—Signori Polese and Ravizza have been 
accepted by the Municipality as lessees of the Canobbiana. 

Maprip.—A_ new ballet entitled Fanny Eissler is shortly to be 
produced at the Teatro del Circo. 

Gxnoa.—The Cavaliere Bossola is organising a series of Popular 
Concerts for classical instrumental music. 
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ANOTHER WORLD. 
PREFACE TO THE TriRpD Eprrion.* 
The lines on the title-page, quoted from Zhe Poct of Philosophy,t aro sug- 


gestive of only a single link in the chain of phenomena through which the 
manners and customs of another planet have been revealed to our own. 


The book has been received with a favour beyond what 


might have been 
anticipated, regard being had to the difficulty, in this seeptical age, of making 
The facts disclosed, however, have, with rare 


In 


specific or gracefully veiled terms, the Editor has been accredited with inventive 


the truth appear like the truth. 
exception, been treated as creations of the fancy, and not as realities. 


power, imagination, and mastery of fiction. 
Though he cannot lay claim to such gifts, their application to him evidences 
the acumen of the writers ; for in the actual state of the world’s belief, unwilling 
1 


to recognise the truth, they have ascribed to the author powers which alone 


could dress fiction in the garb of truth. In other words, a statue with life- 


like qualities has been supposed where thie living man has been ignored. 
The E 


credence wil 


must therefore await a time, perhaps not far distant, when 


e given to his assertion that the “ Fragments” have their source 


not in his imagination, but in another planet. Meanwhile his grateful thanks 
are offered to those who—in the words of the first Preface—have ‘ tasted the 
fruit aud judged of its flavour, though they beheld not the tree; profited by 


the diamonds, though they knew not how they were extracted from the mine ; 
accepted what was found to be wholesome in the waters, though the source of 
the river was unknown.” 

In a literary sense, the Editor has been highly complimented by a suggested 
these “ Fragments” with a work of one of the most celebrated 


hh 


association of 
and compreliensive writers of modern times—Lord Lytton. 
entitled to n 


the facts he 


he Editor is 


» such compliment; for, independently of the absolute nature of 


discloses, he had not secn or even heard ¢ 


until after nother Worid was printed 


f the work of Lord Lytton 
aid published. 

Another World has been in manuscript for 
before Coming Race appeared, the edi 


the contents of his manuscript to one of nost illustrious rulers of Europe, 


now defunct. This was sat good 


that 


detecting and curing incipient 


ularly wit , to the gr 


might result from * “Character Divers” in the art of 


ing a subject 
§ J 
which then occupied the 
The Editor 


Science, Mr. Faraday, 


had several conversations : of Electric 


on the s ity, set forth in 
these fragments, and submitted a pe i 
n of the E 


» proposition that 


the opinic 


Mr. Faraday’s opinion | i 


of former times, was opposed to th 


between the various kinds of —in other words, that all elec 


wherever derived, are one : , producing, so far as is known 


thor 


the subj 


effects. 


fay 


Some correspondence passed on which, 


to the actual 


CL, 
urable electricity 


ng, rightly or wrong will show, that 
could exist only under electrical conditions d 

the acknowledged High Priest of the science 

worship of the “Idols of the Den.” So : 
the 


s it were, a strange worshipper, 


through kindly feeling, or through the > took in 
admitted into the ‘Temple, a 
exhibited, in the Laboratory of the Royal Institution, 


some interesting 


phenomena, Among them was the transmutation of water and metals, the 
one into gases, the other into oxides, re calling both to their normal condition 
by the action of electricity. ‘This he did the more clearly to explain what he 
thought was correct, and what he thought was erroneous, in the Editor's 
theory. 

But, apart from some slight accord in one or two reflections arising from 
the fact that a superior mind like that of Lord Lytton, while creating an 
imaginary state of being under exceptionable and unknown conditions, would 
naturally have hit upon certain abstract truths (the prerogative of genius), the 


* Reprinted by pe 
T “ Oar birth is but a sleep and a f 
The soul that rises with us, our 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar.” —Worpswortn. 





| 


Editor believes that no likeness whatever will be found between the Coming 
Lace ov, indeed, between any account of a non-existing commonwealth, and 
1 


0lheY 


World. Besides, the one simply describes a fictitious world with 
imaginary inhabitants ; the other gives a faithful, though at present incom- 
plete, account of an actually existing world, whose inhabitants are formed 


ike ¢ 
Ke Tt 


hose of our own planet. 

The Editor might have relied on the utter dissimilarity of the two works ; 
but he is anxious to remove every shadow of doubt. Nothing would be more 
fatal to the growth of a belief in the truth of the facts embodied in these 
“ Fragments,” and to the good they are calculated to effect, than a misappre- 
hension that they had anything in common with the speculations of a writer 
of romance, however illustrious. Having said thus much, the Editor 
leaves impartial readers to decide which of the two works contains suggestions 
of the greater practical importance to mankind. Mermes, 


eee () eee 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Ir is not Italian Opera alone which nourishes the sacred flame 
of art amid the frosts of Russia. Moscow boasts of two national 
theatres, one dedicated to tragedy and ballet, and the other to 
comedy and vaudeville, Nor are Russian artists less admired and 
esteemed than foreign virtuosos. ‘They receive large salaries, and 
can look forward calmly to the Future, because they know that at 
the conclusion of their active artistic career a pension from the 
Imperial treasury is in store for them. ‘They are sought after 
by their fellow citizens, who no longer entertain against persons 
of their profession the prejudices which were generally prevalent 
until very recently, and which, even now, are not altogether 
exploded. When Maximow died, his body was followed by the 
students of the St. Petersburgh University, by the staff of pro- 
fessors, and by the most celebrated personages in the capital. ‘The 
Emperor even sent his carriages to swell the procession in honour 
of his favourite comedian. At the benefit of Petrow, the bass- 
singer, the mercantile corporation of Kostinoy-Dwor, presented 
him with a vilt silver cup, a foot high, filled with gold. 


A Great deal has been said about the friendship which existed 
between Rossini and Carafa. It is asserted, however, that when 
Rossini, as a young man, was all the rage in Italy,.Carafa could 
not resist exclaiming the day after the first representation of one 
of his friend’s operas: ‘* What alucky fellow that Rossini is! 
He does not know much, and yet he is continually achieving 
ereat suecesses!’ Rossini, on the other hand, the day after the 
first performance of an opera by his friend would say : ‘* What a 
pity! Carafa is very talented, but all he does is a failure !” 

o—— 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

A wanes audience assembled in St. James’s Hall last Tuesday 
afternoon week, on the occasion of the concert given by Signor Arditi, 
whose popularity was shown by the warm reception he met with and 
the favour with which the entire proceedings were regarded, The 
first part consisted entirely of miscellaneous selections, vocal and 
instrumental, in the rendering of which Mdlle. Valleria, Madame 
‘Urebelli, Miss José Sherrington, MM. Naudin, Gardoni, Borella, Foli, 
De Soria, Caravoglia, and Rendano (pianoforte) were associated. 
Signor oli gave a very effective rendering of Pinusuti’s Raft, and M. 
de Soria achieved a great success in Faure’s “ Les Rameavux,” singing it 
with a fine baritone voice and in such good style as to rouse the 
audience to a high state of admiration. In response to an encore the 
French artist gave a little song by Wekerlin. Signor Rendano played 
Mendelssohn’s Scherzo from A Midsummer Night’s Dream with ability, 
and Madame ‘Trebelli was encored in Offenbach’s “ C’est l’Espagne.” 
The second part contained nothing but the Ode recently performed 
at the Crystal Palace, for which it had been expressly written by 
Signor Arditi. It was conducted by the composer, as a matter of 
course ; and a full orchestra and chorus, with Mdlle. Tietjens, Madame 
Patey, Mr. Rigby, and Signor Foli as principals, gave full effect to the 
music, Our opinion of the work having been expressed very recently, 
there is no need to criticise it here. Enough that it was heard to better 
advantage than at Sydenham, all the various features of the orches- 
tration being thrown into strong relief, and making a proportionate 
impression. Most of the solos, choruses, &c., were loudly applauded, 
and, at the close of the work, Signor Arditi became the object of 
another demonstration of respect from his numerous and fashionable 
patrons. 
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Tye fifth Floral Hall concert, and last of the season, tcok place on | invented of being in two places at once, and some artists are much en- 


Saturday, when, as previously, the principal singers of the Royal | 


Italian Opera were heard in a varied selection of music, mostly 
dramatic, Madame Patti sang ‘Una voce” and “ Katheen Mavour- 
neen ” (encored and replaced by “ Comin’ thro’ the rye”); other attrac- 
tive performances were contributed by Mdlies. Albani, Sealchi, and 
D’Angeri, Madame Sinico, Signori Nicolini, Pavani, Bagagiolo, Grazi- 
ani, M. Maurel, and other prominent members of the Opera company. 
The Hungarian Gipsy band appeared on the occasion, and were encored 
ina characteristic national waltz. Sir Julius Benedict, Signors Vianesi 
and Bevignani conducted in alternation. 

Tux fourth of the series of opera-concerts at Albert Hall took place 
here on Saturday, and the performances were again those of the 
principal singers and the orchestra of Her Majesty’s Opera. Madame 
Nilsson was heard in several favourite pieces—the Romance from 
Mignon, “ Non conosei” (“ Kennst du das Land”); and (with Signor 
Castelmary) in the duet, “ Leggiardre rondinelle,” from the same opera 
—and in the scena, “ Ah! forsé lui,” from La Zraviata. Various other 


attractive features rendered the concert equally as successful as on any of 


the preceding occasions; the programme being also enriched by con- 
tributions from Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Mdlles. Marie Roze, Valleria, 
Grossi, Signori Campanini, Fancelli, Capoul, Agnesi, Rota, and Borelia. 
Mr, Cusins was conductor. 

A concert was given on Wednesday evening in aid of the Organ 
Fund for St. Paul’s Church, Harrow Road, under the direction of Dr. 
Charles Verrinder, and by kind permission of Mrs. Alleroft, in her 
mansion at Lancaster Gate. Although we cannot speak in detail of the 
programme, which promised no less than thirty-three pieces, we may 
say in general that it was very well arranged, and the performance, 
entrusted partly to amateurs and partly to professional artists, afforded 
unanimous satisfaction. The Misses Ferrari’s fine voices and exquisite 
singing were greatly admired in a duet by Rubinstein, «The Angels.” 
Miss Sophie Ferrari, also, was warmly applauded in a clever song by 
her sister, ‘‘ Placido Zeffiretto.” Madame Kiwood was very successful 
in Pergolese’s “ Sanctum et terrible,” and so was Miss Matilda Scott in 
Haydn’s “ With verdure clad,” and a ballad by Dr. Verrinder, “The 
tale he told me.” Miss Annie Robinson sang Mozart's « Laudate 
Dominum” with much success, as did Mr. R. E. Webster Rossini’s 
“ Pro peceatis,” and Mr. J. Freeman Mendelssolin’s “If with all your 
hearts.” Mr. G. A, Osborne played a Nocturne by Chopin, and an 
effective composition of his own in artistic style, and Mr. Oberthur 
produced great effect in two of his popular harp solos, ‘‘ Meditation” 
and “ Clouds and Sunshine.” Dr. Charles Verrinder conducted with 
great efficiency,” and the performances of his choral society deserve 
particular praise. Amongst those were Mozart’s “ Ave veruin,” Haydn’s 
motet, “The arm of the Lord,” and Mendelssohn’s “ Farewell to the 
forest.” Nor must we omit the very remarkable performance of an 
amateur violin player, J. F. Rougement, Esq., who gave Vieuxtemp’s 
“ Reverie” in so finished a manner as to elicit genera] applause. The 
concert was very numerously attended, and we trust the object in view 
has been realized. 

Tue concert given by Mr. Sidney Smith in the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on Tuesday week, was attended by a full and fashionable 
audience, Schumann’s “ Noble Esprit” and Clay’s “She wandered 
down the mountain side” were charmingly rendered by Mdlle. Nita 
Gaetano. “'The Glove” (Mdme. Dolby) was sung by Mdme. Lancia, 
and repeated in response to an encore. Mdme. Patey contributed 
“Nevermore” (I. Stanislaus) and “Sweet and Low” (Wallace), 
singing both in her best style and with the usual result—encores. M. 
Jules Lefort and Signor Caravoglia were also very successful in the 
songs they contributed. Beethoven’s “Andante con variazioni” 
(Kreutzer Sonata) was capitally played by Mr. 8. Smith and Herr 
Straus, and met with deserved applause, as did the playing of Chopin’s 
La Gaite, for piano and violoncello, by Messrs. Smith and Pezze. ‘The 
concert-giver brought forward several of his own popular pianoforte solos, 
among them being Ripples on the Lake, Rose Leaves, and a grand fan- 
tasia on airs from La Prophéte, In all these pieces Mr. Smith appeared 
to great advantage, both as a composer and as an executant, and met 
with warm and merited applause. ‘Tue accompanist was Herr Ganz. 


Miss Epwarps’ matinée musicale took place on Tuesday, at Cromwell 
Gardens (by kind permission of Lord and Lady Clarence Paget), and 
was numerously and fashionably attended. Miss Edwards was assisted 
by Madame Torriani, who sang successfully “Casta Diva,” and the 
sparkling bolero, from the Vapres Siciliennes. Miss Purdy, the young 
and rising contralto, was greatly applauded in Cowen’s ‘‘ Mar- 
guerite,” and a charming new song of Miss Edwards’, ‘‘ Gone like the 
Snows.” Mr. Pyatt’s voice was much admired in Moaart’s “ Qui 
sdegno,” and a song by Schubert, Signor Monari Rocca was in the 
programme, but like our accomplished clariontettist friend, Mr. 
Lazarus, did not make his appearance, Since the art has not yet been 








gaged at present,it is not to be wondered at that such occurrences 
happen now and then, However, as it was, the programme was suffi- 
ciently long. Miss Edwards’ own vocal contributions afforded general 
satisfaction; she sang the romance from Guillaume Tell, “ Selva Opaca ;” 
“Connais-tule pays,” from A. Thomas's Mignon, and twosongs by Gounod 
and Moore, besides taking part in a quartet of her own composition, 
‘“‘ Harmony, lov’d Harmony,” in which the tenor part was sung by Mr. 
Frank Elinore, who also gave Signor Tito Mattei’s ‘« Non é ver,” and 
asong by Stella, 'he instrumental solos were an andante and bolero 
tur vivlin and piano, capitally played by Mdlle. Castellan and the com- 
poser, Chevalier de Kontski, who played his fantasia on Persian 
airs. Miss Edwards also appeared as a pianist, playing Schumann’s 
“ Nachtstiick,” and one of the late Cipriani Potter’s “ Pezze di Bravura,” 
with finished taste. Mr. Oberihiir had great success in his clever harp 
solo, Clouds and Sunshine.” By particular request he also played his 
graceful solos, “ La Cascade,’ and “La Sylphide.” The matinee 
finished with Mr, Oberthiir’s brilliant duet on Lucrezia Borgia, carefully 
executed by Miss Edwards and the composer. Herr Lehmeyer was th» 
conduetor, and a most efficient one. Other conductors named on 
the programme were conspicuous by their absence.” 

A concerr was given by Herr Lehmeyer at Addison College, Not- 
ting Hill (by permission of Miss Lewis) on Thursday evening last, and 
attracted a good audience. ‘The artists were Miss Reives, Miss A. 
Goodall, Mr. B. Lane, and Signor Adelman, vocalists; the Misses 
Khrenberg and Mr. Otto Booth instrumentalisis. The concert com- 
menced with Dussek’s Sonata in B flat, for piano and violin, played by 
Messrs. Lehmeyer and Booth. Miss Reives sang ‘ Killarney ” (Balfe) 
and “'The Shadow Song” from Dinorah, and was much applauded, 
She also joined Miss A. Goodall and Mr. Lane in Balfe’s terzetto, «I am 
not the Queen” (encored). Miss Goodall obtained an encore for her 
rendering of “Clouds” (Mirana), as did Mr. B. Lane in Sullivan’s 
* Once again.” One of Hummel’s rondos for four hands wasacceptably 
played by the Misses Ehrenberg. The dénéficiatre contributed several 
pianoforte solos, doing so in such a manner as to elicit the warm applause 
of the audience. Herr Henseler was the accompanist. 

A very good display of pianoforte playing was given at Miss 
Florence Ashe’s morning concert in Willis’s Rooms, when Miss Ashe 

y Mr. Charles Hallé, Herr Straus, Mdlle. Torriani, 
Mdlle. Macvitz, and Signor Del Puente. Miss Ashe has evidently 
studied in a good school, her touch is firm, her tempi are accurate, her 
manipulative skill is remarkabie alike for dexterity and correctness, 
and her reading of the masters’ works strict and legitimate. These 
qualitis were displayed in Schubert’s G major sonata, and Bach’s 
prelude and Fugue (C minor), Beethoven's sonata in E flat for piano 
and violin, with Herr Straus, and Mozarv’s double-handed sonata in 
D, with Mr. Hallé. So much applause followed the latter morceau that 
the two executants perforce returned to the platform and bowed their 
acknowledgments, [err Straus also played a suite de piéces, cantabile, 
menuct, gavotta, and giga, by Veracini, with his usual breadth of tone 
and faultless execution. Of the vocalists, beyond saying that they 
sang well-knowi airs, and rendered them capably, nothing need be 
added. 

Moutr, Navatie Carona’s matinée musicale at Dudley House, numer- 
ously and fashionably attended, afforded general satisfaction. ‘The 
programme was excellent, and the artists were equally so. The 
vocalists were Mdlle, Marie Roze, Malle. Natalie Carola, Mdme. Patey, 


was supported by 


| Mdile. Bunsen, Signor Naudin, Signor Uric, M. Jules Lefort, and 


Violin, Mr. Colyns; harp, Mr. Oberthiir; piano, 
The fair bénéjiciaire’s own contri- 


o) 


Signor Agnesi. 
Signor Mattei and Mr. !*. Cowen. 
butions were chiefly Sir M. Costa’s fine aria, “ Dall’ asilo della pace,’ 
in which she enjoyed the rare distinction of being accompanied by Sir 
Michael himself, and which was unanimously and deservedly encored, 
the same compliment being also awarded to her after singing one of 
Schubert’s songs. We have not space to go into further details. Enough, 
that all the singers named above acquitted themselves admirably, 
and received the fullest appreciation. ‘Che same may be said about 
Mr. Colyns, Signor Mattei, and Mr. ’. Cowen, who played a nocturne 
by Chopin and a charming composition of his own. Mr. Oberthiir’s 
harp solo, ‘ Clouds and Sunshine,” was also highly appreciated, as well 
as his duo on the Huguenots, for harp and piano, in which he was most 
ably assisted by Herr Ganz. The conductors were Herr Ganz, Signors 
Vera, Alary, and Visetti. 


Darustapr.—The Grand-Duke has bestowed various marks of his 
favour on the artist-visitors who took part in the festival performances 
of the 17th June. Herr Betz, of Berlin, and Herr Franz Nachbaur, of 
Munich, received the knight’s cross, first class, of the Order of Merit of 
Philip the Magnanimous, while to Mdme. Mathilde Mallinger was pre- 
sented the Gold Medal of Merit for Art and Science, 
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PROVINCIAL. 

Exerer.—On Monday evening last the Theatre Royal opened under 
the management of the veteran actor, Mr. E. D. Davis, for a series of six 
performances. A translation of Centenaire, under the Anglicised title 
of The Power of the Heart, has been played to numerous and highly 
appreciative audiences, the principal ré/e being admirably sustained by 
Mr. E. D. Davis. Shipmates,a pretty ‘comedy drama,” has nightly 
brought the entertainments to a conclusion, and in this Miss Tilly 
Wright’s singing of Mr. Frederick Clay’s ballad, « Lover Mine,” has 
occasioned an unusual amount of enthusiasm. Miss Marie Glynne, Miss 
Kate Varley, Mr. Gerald Eyre, Mr. Dennis Coyne, Mr. F. B. Marshall, 
Mr. G. S, Titheradge, and Mr. Sidney Davis, represent the remaining 
principals. ‘The new scenery is by Mr. T. Miller, while the musical 
department is under the direction of Mr. Charles Siddell—Among the 
members of Mr. E. D, Davis’s corps dramatique there is a young artist 
named Tilly Wright, whose ballad singing is most admirable. Her 
voice is a soprano, somewhat lacking in power, but with the rare and 
lovely tone sympathetique largely developed. Added to this, though her 
executive method is by no means of a first-rate description, she uses her 
voice with great taste and judgment, and, as a coucert-balladist, would 
prove an invaluable addition to that department.—W. S$. J. 


NarsertH.—A concert of sacred and other music was lately given 
in the National Schoolroom, under the auspices of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Society of this town, to the funds of which the proceeds will 
be devoted. The vocal and instrumental music was of a high order. 
The attendance was good. Mr. C. V. Harding (organist of St. Peter’s, 
Carmarthen) and the Tenby Choir assisted. The instrumentalists 
were Miss M. A. Davies, Pembroke Dock, Miss Gibbs, Tenby, and Mr. 
Harding. The services of Mr. Geo. James, professor of music of this 
town, were also availed of. The audience evinced great interest in the 
performance throughout the evening. 

Bristou.—The South Wales Choral Union, comprising 500 members, 
stopped on Tuesday at Bristol, on their way to London, to compete for 
the “ grand prize” at the National Music Meetings, held this week at 
the Crystal Palace. They gave aconcert in the afternoon as well as 
in the evening, at the Colston Hall, which was crammed. ‘The first 
part of the programme consisted of the pieces they were to sing at the 
Crystal Palace, and the compositions were all those of the old masters, 
viz., Handel, Bach, Cherubini, Beethoven and Mendelssohn. The 
second part was miscellaneous, and consisted chiefly of Welsh compo- 
sitions. Among other pieces was Mr. Brinley Richard’s part song, 
‘The hills resound,” which was unanimously encored. ‘The composer, 
who had come from London expressly for the occasion, accompanied 
the vocalists on the pianoforte, and was warmly greeted by the choir. 
The concert concluded with Mr. Brinley Richards’ “God bless the 
Prince of Wales.” 

o--—--—- 
OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 
THE CROWN DIAMONDS. 

Little boys wet their hands before receiving the whack of the 
schoolmaster, and the Sunday Times, before administering castigation 
in re the Crown Diamonds thus tempered the back that was to bear 
it :— 

“We have every desire to be thankful for the small mercies which operatic 
managers now bestow. We know the difficult position they occupy, subject to 
the despotism of the prima donna on the one hand, weighted by public in- 
difference to novelty on the other, and girded at on all sides by critics whose 
business it is to apply goads in the cause of art. An impresario of the present 
day does not occupy the softest seat in the world, and it is only fair to 
make every allowance for him, and to put the most generous construction upon 
his actions. The wonder is that he attempts anything in the matter of pro- 
ducing novelty. Poor man! He has, it may be, to pay two hundred guineas 
every time his prima donna sings; and to keep up a ‘ double company’ 
because his doors are always open, so that neither the resources for ‘ mounting’ 
novelties, nor the time to rehearse them, are at command. When, in the face 
of all this, he really achieves a new thing, let us applaud him as one who 
overcomes difficulties, and not look too closely at the manner in which he does 
it. But with all our desire to act generously, it is impossible wholly to 
approve the fashion in which Auber’s Diamans de la Couronne has been pro= 
duced at Covent Garden.” 

THE TREMOLO. 

Against this fashionable vice the Musical Standard has just spoken 
out with force and sharpness. Our contemporary observes :— 

“ Originating, probably, in the natural and unaffected pathos of a singer 
excited by intense dramatic feeling, musical performers were not slow in making 
use of so valuable an ally to heighten the effect of their own performances. 
Its power of giving a thrilling intensity to the voice was soon appreciated by 
all vocalists, but abuse soon followed. Sopranos and tenors were not per- 
mitted to monopolise the vibrato, altos and basses quickly asserted their claims 





to the use of the novelty, and, from a slight tremulous pause on some notes in 
certain positions in the scale, it degenerated into a lachrymose trembling on 
every note to be sung. Had we space, many absurd instances of this vice 
might be given. To mention one. Not long ago, we heard a gentleman—a 
foreign singer whose name matters not—sing a whole cantata through at the 
Albert Hall in this detestable style. Every note this person sang was given 
vibrato, and the effect to the unfortunate audience was painful and irritating 
to the last degree, Singers who suffer from this species of asthma, and cannot 
really control their voices, should at once cease to appear before the public. 
The tremolo then naturally spread to soloists on the violin, and all other 
members of the stringed family. Then ( facilis decensus Averni) all kinds of 
wind instruments followed suit. Now it seems to be indispensable even to the 
ophicleide. The sluggish vibrations of this unwieldy instrument, whose best 
endeavours to attain the pathetic get no nearer than a wobble, remind us of 
Bottom’s speech, ‘I will aggravate my voice, so that I will roar you as gently 
as any sucking dove; I will roar you an’t were any nightingale.’ We once 
heard a player on the gentle ophicleide endeavour to show his love-sick passion 
in Handel’s bold ‘ O ruddier than the cherry;’ the effect was most grotesque, 
and certainly would not have helped on the suit of the giant. Your street cornet 
player is great in the tremolo; sometimes we fairly suspect that extra deep 
potations are its primary cause, rather than a question of artistic fitness. But 
the abuse of the tremolo is not confined to soloists. The disease has spread 
over the whole orchestra, so that it may now be seen and heard shivering all 
together to such an extent that the uninitiated might fancy the whole body to 
be stricken with a palsy or St. Vitus dance.” 


——— 


THE SHAH AT HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


The entertainment prepared for the Shah, by command of the Queen, on 
Friday night week, at Her Majesty’s Opera, included the first act of the 
Traviata, the second (third ?) of La Favorita, and the first act of Mignon. 
In the opera of Verdi the chief characters were assigned to Mdlle. Christine 
Nilsson (Violetta) and Signor Campanini (Alfredo); in that of Donizetti, to 
Mdlle. Tietjens (Leonora), Signor Aramburo (Fernando), Signor Rota 
(Alfonso XI.), and Signor Medini (Baldassare); in that of M. Ambroise 
Thomas, to Mdlle. Christine Nilsson (Mignon), Mdlle. Carlotta Grossi (Felina), 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini (Mederico), Signor Castelmary (Lothario), Signor 
Rinaldini (Laertes), and M. Capoul (Wilhelm Meister). Sir Michael Costa 
presided in the orchestra, and the performance was in all respects excellent. 
Although the representation was “by command,” there was no attempt at 
State ceremony, and no decorations to speak of were attempted. Four double 
boxes in the “ grand tier ” and two in the first tier were fitted up for the accom- 
modation of the Shah and his retinue. The distinguished party did not arrive till 
the act from the Zraviata had come to an end, and that from the Favorita had 
begun. Then Signor Aramburo, who was in the midst of a recitative, had 
suddenly to stop. The eagerly expected visitors had arrived. The Shah and 
the Prince of Wales took their seats alone in the grand tier box nearest the 
stage—the Grand Vizier being, as usual, in attendance—and the other boxes 
were speedily filled. In one of the upper tier of boxes was the brother of the 
Shah; but the entire absence of ladies imparted a somewhat gloomy effect to 
the whole. 

At the termination of the 7raviata, the ‘‘ Persian March,” of which we have 
lately heard so much (and which is built upon a melody from one of the 
operas of Glinka), was performed on the stage by a contingent from the military 
band, directed by Mr. F. Godfrey. The act of the Mavorita was then gone 
through, with the introduction of an incidental ballet (conducted by Mr. Weist 
Hill), in which Mdlle. Ricois was the principal dancer. During the perform- 
ance of Mignon the Duke of Edinburgh entered the box of the Shah, and the 
Prince of Wales retired. When the curtain fell on this act, the familiar strains 
of the National Anthem were unexpectedly heard ; His Majesty the Shah, after 
briefly, but courteously, acknowledging the applause of the audience, 
immediately left the box with the Duke of Edinburgh, the Persian retinue, ot 
course, following. ‘The gas was then put out, and the promised second act of 
Mignon omitted. But, as it was half-past 11 when the first act of Mignon 
was over, and the Shah was evidently fatigued, no one found his sudden depart- 
ttre extraordinary, and no one could reasonably complain. The entertainment in 
fact, though well varied and attractive, was decidedly too long for such 
a special occasion. 

After the Favorita, His Majesty sent for Mdme. Christine Nilsson, and 
expressed his regret at not having been able to atrive in time for the Z'raviata. 
Mdme. Nilsson, who had been resplendent in beauty and diamonds, was com- 
pelled to appear before the Shah in her Mignon rags, but he admired her all the 
same, 
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A PAPER ON THE HARMONIUM, 


SHOWING THAT IT IS A DISTINCT INSTRUMENT OF MUSIC POSSESSING 
MANY BEAUTIES TOO LITTLE APPRECIATED, AND THAT IF IT 
WERE PROPERLY PLAYED AND STUDIED IT WOULD BE FOUND TO 
BE THE MOST PLEASING AND VARIED INSTRUMENT FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF DOMESTIC MUSICAL RECREATION THAT EXISTS. 

Prejudice is the bane of pleasure, as well as of the more serious 
matters of life. 

The bigotry of prejudice has condemned the harmonium, as it 
has also condemned the English Opera, but both exist, and must, 
and will, outlive prejudice, as everything that is noble and grand 
always does. The stage has gloriously fought its way against 
the tide. Italian Opera is doing the same. English Opera has 
fared worse; but it is not yet ousted: nor will it ever be so. 
The organ and harmonium have suffered more than all. 

The organ is condemned to be used for specified purposes, and 
for a specified class of music; while the harmonium is insulted 
by being used as a deputy for an organ, and played only in 
charity schools and small chapels, 

Very rarely is it that we hear an organ well played, and its 
various beauties properly shown forth with all its effects and 
combinations. Few people who play the organ seem to be aware 
of the fact that they are controlling a large orchestra. Does it 
ever strike people that in playing a harmonium they are manipu- 
lating a small one? Of course, those people who estimate the 
worth and grandeur of an orchestra in proportion to its numerical 
strength, will not appreciate the orchestral qualities of the 
harmonium. Now, it is a remarkable fact.that the majority of 
organ-players make a great noise on the instrument and seem to 
fancy that the more noise they do make the greater will bethe effect, 
They are wrong! Seldom is the organ properly played. Never 
is the harmonium done justice to except by its actual professors. 
Only one word can adequately express the character of the 
noise produced by the majority of performers on the harmonium; 
that word is “ infernal.” 

The most melancholy droning spasmodic dirge is produced, 
for exch action of the foot upon the bellows produces a throb of 
sound which is inexpressibly painful, and calculated to afflict any 
tolerably sensitive person with a terrible fit of the * Blues.” Yet 
these persons, having religiously (?) groaned through several melan- 
choly hymns and chants, confidently assert that they ‘can play 
the harmonium.” People who know nothing about the matier, 
having listened to the doleful performance, immediately express 
their opinion that the harmonium is a harsh noisy instrument, 
unsuitable for playing good music, in private, though it may 
do as a makeshift for an organ in a church or in schools. 

Now the harmonium, properly played, discourses soft, sweet and 
melting tones, composing gay or sad melodies as the case may 
be. It is equally suitable to depict light mirth and merriment, or 
solemn and religious harmony—thus, combining the whole 
range of dramatic music, which it endows with the most exquisite 
shades of feeling and expression—It can be played so softly as 
not to fill more than a small sized-room with sound, and that 
sound ever varying—not monotonous, 

The harmonium, labouring under the ill treatment of the 
ordinary player, buzzes angrily when supposed to be soft and 
sweet in tone, and shrieks, groans and moans alternately when 
supposed to be grand and religious. But such is not the true 
nature of the instrument. ‘The harmonium is a distinct instru- 
ment, separate in itself and not to be confounded or mixed up 
with those mongrel instruments, piano-harmoniums, American 
organs, etc. 

‘The magic appliance that elevates this instrument in one respect, 
even above the organ, and enables it so exquisitely to express the 
feelings embodied in an orchestral piece, melody or harmony, is 
the EXPRESSION stop. This is the heart and the soul of the 
instrument, without which it is but a bundle of reeds vibrated 
by a pair of bellows, sounded by a valve opened by a mechanical 
contrivance, 

Never, on any pretence whatever, should the harmonium be 
played without the expression stop being in full action. It is 
this wonderful appliance which renders it possible to produce 
shades and breathings of expression that cannot be obtained on 
any other soLo instrument, 








The human voice alone can excel it, an exquisitely played 
piano may approach it, but an organ never can in the matter of 
graduated expression. 

Now the attainment of a proper mastery over the expression 
stop is the one great and important difficulty to be met with in 
studying the harmonium—but once conquered, all is over as far 
as knowledge of the mode of producing the rising swell in the 
sound: but it is impossible to teach the player the soul of 
expression that is in the human soul itself. Whatever internal 
feelings he or she may entertain about the subject they are 
musically illustrating, those feelings he or she will endeavour to 
actually impart to the sounds they mechanically produce. The 
poetical feeling of music must be innate,—it may be cultivated ; 
but it cannot be taught by mere word of mouth or example. 

Peopleshould not despair aboutthe harmonium. Ifthey wouldtake 
half the trouble to learn it that they do tolearn the pianoall would be 
well. In the case of the pianoforte mere mechanical execution will 
pass muster with brilliant effect, but in the harmonium the mere 
mechanical power only produces a noise. Taste, feeling, and 
refinement in the player are necessary to mould that noise into 
music. 

And now a few words as to the advantages to be gained by 
learning and using constantly the harmonium as an instrument 
of domestic musical recreation. 

The one great advantage in the harmonium is that you can get 
something like a respectable effect for orchestral music. Why ? 
Because the harmonium is a combination (like the organ) of 
orchestral instruments. 

Now every real and true artist of the pianoforte knows that 
the beauty of piano playing rests in the fingers of the player, all 
expression, all taste lies in them; but the piano is a solo instrument, 
and requires, in order to fully develop its integral beauties, music 
expressly written for it alone, like the pianoforte musicof Beethoven, 
Chopin, Schumann, Haydn, Schubert, Clementi, &c. To play 
orchestral music on a piano is nonsense, and, moreover, damages, not 
only the style of the player but the instrument itself. Why? 
Because the arrangementof the orchestralmusic isextremelyheavy; 
the endeavours to obtain certain loud crashes, heavy harmonies, 
drum effects, &c., causes the music to be very hard to play, and 
exceedingly unsatisfactory, inducing as it does playing from the 
shoulder, banging, and a general violence of action and treatment 
utterly unsuitable to the temper of the instrument and to the 
requisite grace of the player. Besides it is attempting to do an 
irregular thing to obtain an orchestral effect on a solo instrument. 

The piano, properly played, with its proper individual music, 
is, perhaps, the most beaatiful of all purely solo instruments; in 
fact it may be said to be the king of solo instruments. But its 
true beauties can never be properly seen or appreciated as long 
as its individuality is destroyed. 

Now to play orchestral music on the harmonium is perfectly 
legitimate and thoroughly satisfactory in effect. The author 
will just state, in conclusion, the great pleasure he himself 
derives from his own harmonium. He goes to the theatre and 
hears a magnificent opera—say J! Trovatore, La Traviata, 
Lucrezia, or Norma. Then, next day, he plays the opera he 
has heard the night before, all through, from overture to finale, 
recalling vividly to himself all the beautiful scenes contained 
in the plot, and all the dramatic power of the music. Surely 
this is pure pleasure. Dear readers, do not let your prejudice 
be the means of depriving you of it. : 

In another paper I may, perhaps, presume to dilate upon 
certain modes of producing especial effects, and upon certain 
improvements which I fancy could be carried out in the instru- 
ment itself. No instrument is more open to improvements, but 
until it becomes more popular, and the demand for it is greater, it 
will not pay harmonium makers to endeavour to improve, as 
those improvements, if real, would involve greater cost in con- 
struction and consequently increase the saleable value. ‘The 
author only humbly hopes that his few words may do something 
towards calling a little kindness and attention to a poor, ill-used, 
unappreciated, musical instrument. F, A. LAIDLAW. 
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ORGAN NEWS 


The great transept organ at St. Paul’s Cathedral is now being 
removed by Bryceson Brothers, previous to completion at their factory 
and re-erection in the Victoria Assembly Rooms, Clifton, Brist ol. 
London will therefore loose one of its largest and finest organs, and this 
magnificent instrument will again be devoted to orchestral and secular 
music, as at the Panopticon, for which institution it was built in 1853. 

The large organ in Christ Church, Clifton, Bristol, lately much 
damaged bv the falling of the pinnacles from the tower, durir storm, 
has now been completely restored and considerably enlarged by Messrs, 
Bryceson. Also a richly decorated organ, with two manuals and 
medieval case, has been erected by the same builders in Emmanuel 
Chureh, Clifton. 


THE THE SHAN. 


Sir Joseph Dickson, the Shah’s Physician, has just sent 


Senior Surgeon of the British Hospital for Skin Diseases the | 


following letter :— 
“ Buckingham Palace, July 5th, 1878. 

“My pear Sir,—I am authorized by the Grand Vizier to inform 
you that His Majesty the Shah. of Persia has graciously consented to 
become Patron of the British Hospital for Diseases of the Skin in 
Great Marlborough Street.—Believe me to be, yours very truly, 

‘*Babtmanno Squine, Esq., M.0., Lond.” 55. Ses: viene 

It is not unlikely that the special peeval lence of the more fatal 
forms of leprosy in Persia may be the cause of the 
benevolent interest in the ‘* lepers ” of this country. Moreo 
the Shah (like the Prince of Wales) not long since was indeb 
for his life to the resources of medical art. 

= 
MADAME JUDIC 
(To the Hditor of the  Musteal World.”) 

Dean Mr. Eprror,—Business having detained me in town, I 
succeeded in getting my favourite stall at the Princess's, to hear Mdme, 
Judie in Le Mouton Enragée, ne me Chatouillez pas, &¢. Mdme. Judic’s 
vocal powers are of the smallest, but, barring tt ed the new-comer has 
a certain verve and originality which is very taking. Her acting, if n 
of the highest order, has many good points about it, and her fa 
expression is something marvellous, Ju vesie, Mdme. Judic } 
handsome person; and the public will not be sorry to see an 
about whom such a furore has been made in Paris, I am, dear 
Editor, Yours faithfully, A Rvsrie. 

July 9th 
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\ hen thy swe ill meet. 
There's but one void my heart feels here, 
If thou wert | '¥, NO more 
My watch is 0 “e YT, the time draws near, 
Awake then, wake, and fly with me! 

Ernest Hougnroy. 
Copyright reserved. 
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| L, van Beethoven (sung by Madame Sophie Forster). 
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| Beethoven 


| well-known throughout m usical Germ: ny, 


| Herr Bartmuss of J. 
| man played the Abbate Franz Liszt’s 


| Richter’s settin 


| hoven and the “ Abendlied,” by Robert Schumann. 
H progra ammie,— A.S.S.] 
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AM I TO DIE FROM NEGLECT ? 
"ss the Editor of the “Musical World.) 
Garden Market (the refuge for out- 
casts) I was attracted by the play-bill hanging upon the walls of the Theatre, 
isit of the Shah.” 
ugar crowd, until the great potentate 
and the wealthiest of the land, 


Sm,—Wandering alone about Covent 
nnouncing the “State v 
1 and trodder 


by princes, 


[ hovered about my former home, 
1 upon 


nobles 


. followed 
+ 


ight brought tears itter tears—to my eyes as I looked on and 


ught of the position I once upon the very stage that was to be ocen- 
the “| 
English Opera. 
As I 


1 ground "I, for onee, gave up to despair of 


who has 
At both our national 
returned to 


brought before y of Kings,” 


en shown ey i lish but “ 


theatres he saw nothing but foreign talent. “my lodging 


upon the col ever holding any 


position : ; and, while ail the | z composers and professors look upon 


1y, and the patrons (!) of musical talent 
found I sce no hope; I shall be left to 
heer neglect of those whose duty it is at least to try what can be 
Miss Exeutsu Orera, 


h perfect s 
ih perrect ay 


Dooi cle 


me of the second Musical Festival given by 
the Musical Union on the 26th and 26th June, in the Imperial and 
National Theatre, First Day. Zlijah, Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy ; 
colo singers; Macame Sophie Férster and Madame Sophie Diez, from 
the Royal Opera, Munich, Herr Max Hubert, from Munich, and Herr 
Julius Stockhausen, from Stuttgart. Director, Herr M. Nagiller, 
Orchestral Conductor, Herr Jos, Alliani. Chorus and orchestra com- 
prised about 800 members. Second Day. Symphony in C, No. 

(Jupiter Symphony), W. A. Mozart. Scena and Aria, “ Ah, Perfido!” 
Three Songs: 
“ Volkslied,” Franz Willner; “ Wiegenlied,” Johannes Brahms ; 
‘ Mailied,” Bernhard Scholz (sung by Madame Sophie Diez). Aria 
from the opera of “zio, G, I’. Handel (sung by Herr Julius Stock- 
Adagio from the Symphony in C major (No. 7, according to 
Breitkopf und Hartel), J. Haydn. Aria and Duet from ’ Buryanthe, C. 


NNSPRUCK.— FP rogram 


| M. von Weber (sung by Madame Frster and Herr Max Hubert). 


Aria from Judas Maccabaus, G, I’. Handel (sung by Madame Sophie 
Diez), Two Songs: “ Greisengesang,” and “ Geheimes”—with or- 
chestral accompaniment by Herr Johannes Brahms—Franz Schubert 
(sung by Herr Julius Stockhausen), Overture to Egmont, L. van 
[A » holesome programme,—aA.8.8. ] 

Munsespura.— The grand vocal and organ concerts given for many 
years past in the Cathedral, under the direction of Herr Engel}, are now 
while in Thuringia itself 
they have assumed the character of popular festivals, attracting the 
lovers of high-class sacred music from far and wide. The last concert 
was ho exception to its predecesso It opened with a performance by 
Prelude i in G major. The same gentle- 
“ Ave, Maria,” arranged for the 
Herr Grothe played J. 5. Bach’s “Toccata dorica” 
with wonderful clearness and spirit, a note- 
The 


. » h?, 
dS. Dach’s 


organ by Gottschalg. 
and Fugue in G minor, 
worthy fact, if he is, as stated, only seventeen years of age. 


| Leipsic Choral Union, under the direction of Herr Vogel, sang the 


“Kyrie eleison,” from the Abbate Franz Liszt’s Messa Choralis, and 
goof the ‘l'wenty-second Psalm. Herr Raabe, on the 
violin, and Herr Vogei, on the organ, performed an Adagio by Beet- 
[An unwholesome 


t.— Writing to the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung, of music and 


| musicians in the capital of Saxony, Herr Emil Naumann says: “ The 


more intolerable, with the present heat, when all one’s windows are 
open, is the pianomania, which has here assumed the character of an 
p Dresden is not only, par excellence, a city for foreigners, but 
it is, moreover, blessed more than any other with young ladies’ board- 
ing schools. Owing to the presence of so many pianoforte-playing 
belonging Russia, Poland, and England as much as to 
Germany, it i is hy no means a rare cccurrence for a person to enjoy a 
treat like that with which I am favoured, as I write these lines. 1 can 
hear simultaneously Mende Issolin’ s March from the Midsummer Night's 
Drean, Wagner's ‘1k ‘ > from Lohengrin, and a Polonaise by 
C hopit 1!” How de lig 

Kissrxcen,—Herren 
Zimmer, of Berlin, 


damsels, 


Rudolf Engelhardt, of Munich, and Hermann 

p gave a concert lately in the Conversationssaal, to a 
highly appreciative though scanty audience. The first gentleman sang 
compositions by various composers, from Handel to R, Wagner, while 
his companion, a pupil of Herr Hans von Biilow, was equally eclectic on 
the piano, favouring his hearers with specimens of Bach and Beethoven, 


‘ of Schumann, Chopin, and Herr R. Wagner, 
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WAIFS. 


Sr NON F VERO, &¢c.—Some days ago the officers of the Brighton 
Aquarium received a letter or telegram, or both, stating that at the 
house of a gentleman living at some hours railway journey, was a Sea 
Serpent at the disposal of the Aquarium Company. It was described as 
being about eight feet long when stretched fully out, and as emitting 
sounds when touched or pressed upon by the fingers of anyone in a 
certain manner. Its greatest diameter was stated as about four inches. 
Under ordinary circumstances this would, by a naturalist, be taken for a 
great freshwater eel, or a smal! conger eel; but the emission of sound 
was the remarkable part of the matter, and this induced the Aquarium 
people to take much trouble and to make great preparations for its safe 
transmission to Brighton, They accordingly went to fetch the creature, 
and, on presenting themselves at the house of the gentleman, he repu- 
diated the whole thing! After talking it over, however, be hit upon 
its solution, and said that his son played on the Serpent, and it was about 
four inches in diameter, and measured about eight feet long ir fully 
stretched out, and, of course, it did give forth sounds when one’s fingers 
pressed upon it! So the naturalist people went home sold! The whole 
thing is rather neat, but many people will be surprised at so obsolete an 


instrument now being plaved upon, as one associates it with marine-store | 
shops at the back of St. James’s Park, where they may be often seen | 


hanging up for sale for any smali sum they will bring. The Serpent 


is, for all that, very dear in my remembrance of it, when as a lad 1 | I ral gs ; P 
heard it played upon in military orchestras, which once furnished my | @“?™ModIc Soctety, & post which he held for some thirteen years, and 


only chance of hearing a little good musie.—L. 

Signor and Madame Verdi are still in Paris. 

The late Sir William T'yte has bequeathed to Professor Ella a legacy 
of 1002. 
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| selected from 19 candidates. 
| considered an excellent player of the Handelian School. 


Aim at originality; cut and prune what you have rather than trans- 
plant foreign plants, to run the risk of their premature death. 

An ungallant New York journalist says of the Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society : “ They are a homely set, but they can sing !” 

Narionan Music Mrerixnes—The “challenge cup” was again 
earried off by the South Wales choir on Thursday, at the Crystal 
Palace. ‘The only other competitor was the Tonic Sol-fa choir. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne’s birthplace in Salem, Mass., sold at auction 
for $2,387 The house is described as a weather-beaten structure, low, 
two stories, with a gambrel roof, and one monstrous chimney in the 
middle. The room in which Hawthorne was born in the northeast 
chamber is a small room, with an open fireplace for a wood fire. The 
house is now occupied by two American families, but the neighbour- 
hood is not the choicest, 

At the rehearsal of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, by the Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society in New York, the conductor’s stand gave 
way, conductor, déton, and musie falling to the floor. Very soon the 
jolly face of Theodore ‘'homas appeared on the stage, and he laughingly 
remarked that every time the Ninth Symphony was performed there 
must be a breakdown, and he preferred to do it himself rather than that 
the chorus or orchestra should do it. 
we record the death of Mr. William Miller, organist 


It is with regret 
He was the first organist of the Sacred 


of St. Giles, Cripplegate. 
has been organist of St. Giles, Cripplegate, since 1832, when he was 


As a musician he ranked high, and was 
He was also 


| a frequent contributor to the columns of the City Press. 


The French papers say that Madame Patti has taken a villa near | 


Paris for the autumn. 

Signor Rossi, who succeeded Mercadante as director of the Naples 
Conservatoire, has just died, aged sixty-three. 

Mr. Oberthiir’s overture, Ribezahl, will be one of the novelties shortly 
to. be performed at the Royal Albert Hall, under the direction of Mr. 
J. Barnby, 

M. Gounod’s articles in Ze Jéndstrel on the Compositeurs chefs 


Pietro Locatelli, one of the most famous violinists, was born at 
Jergamo, according to M. Fétis, in 1693, according to other authorities, 
perhaps in certain matters even more trustworthy, in the early part 
of the 18th century. Hestudied under Corelli at Rome, but soon took 


| a path of his own invention; and some critics insist that he was the 


violin composer to whom Paganini owed more than to any other, 


| Locatelli died at Amsterdam, where he had for a long time resided, and 


| 1764. 


@orchestre are to be answered by M. Charles Danela, professor at the | 


Conservatoire, 

Mdlle. Bertha Brousil, the talented violinist, is meeting with great 
success in America; tiie New York, Boston, and U.S. papers speak 
very highly of her playing. 

The Grand Opera appears in the new French budget for a subvention 
of 800,000 franes; the Opéra Comique for 140,000 franes; and the 
Théatre Italien for 160,000 franes, 


where he was held in the highest esteem, ‘The year of his death was 
He composed many works for his instrument, but few are now 
known, except to connoisseurs bent upon knowing everything. 

The two little gems from Schubert’s Manfred music proved 
exceedingly attractive,—especially the one which had also the interest 


| of novelty: the “ Incantation ” (or “ adjuration,” Byron calls it) of the 


Witch of the Alps, This, which is No. 6 in the work, coming 
immediately after the /ntr’acte (No, 5), forms an orchestral piece 


| complete in itself, quite separable from the voice part, which merely 


| declaims a few syllables melodramatically. 


Signor Tamberlik, the renowned Italian tenor, has sent 1000 francs | 


to the fund for Frederick Lemaitre. Bravo! 
(‘whose feats did the famed fly in amber lick” !). 
There have been some débuts in Paris recently. Malle. Isaac appeared 


Signor ‘Tamberlik 


at the Opéra Comique in La Fille du Regiment; Maile. Franck | ; = ) in ti hai ’s address, received 
: , ’ . : | stated rey 3 repe 34 sha 3 255 Q 
appeared in Galathée; and a new tenor, M. Dekéghel, in La Dame | stated In previous reports, and In the Chairman's sdaress, . 


Blanche. 


We hear that Mr, Philip Klitz, of Great Malvern, is at work ona | 


new cantata, The Viking, the libretto having been written by Mrs. 
Eliza F. Morris. It is hoped that it will be ready by this present 
autumn. 

_ Miss Therése Liebe, the accomplished young violinist, has returned 
from her ten months’ four in the United States, where, as our readers 
have read from time to time in this journal, she made a decided 
impression, so much so that the fair artist is engaged in the States, in 
September, for another lengthened tour. 

Referring to the competition of trampet-players at the Crystal Palace 
on Tuesday last, although it is a matter for regret that only two per- 
formers competed, it is worthy remark that the trumpets upon which 
they performed were both manufactured by Messrs. Kéhler & Son, the 
musical instrument makers, of Covent Garden. 

The report, in the Italian and French journals, that Signor Arditi is 
a candidate for the post of “Chef d’orchestre ” at Genoa, left vacant 
by the death of Mariani, is without foundation. Signor Arditi, we are 


authorised to state, has never even contemplated anything of the | 
kind. His engagements at St. Petersburgh and Vienna fully occupy | 
| honourably turned to account his talents as a musical composer, Little 


his winter seasons, 


The Court of Common Council of the city of London, on the motion | 


of Mr. John Bath, met lately to consider and report to the court upon | : 3 
amusements of the town with all the keen zest of an artist. 


‘the best means of providing musical performances in the Guildhall, 
or in any other way of patronising the service of music in the city of 


London for the public benefit.”. The motion was refered to the general | 


purposes committee to report upon to the Court, 


It is as graceful, light and 
airy as Byron’s conception of the “ golden-haired spirit ” summoned by 
his gloomy hero. ‘The delicate little violin figures seem to float up 
and evaporate like mountain mist in the cold, clear upper air.— 
Dwight. 

The Musical Committee of the Society of Arts have, as has been 


very large amount of support in the way of scholarships promised for 
the establishment of a National Training School for Music. The 
Corneil of the Royal Albert Hall have promised the use of two of their 
smaller theatres, and other rooms, for the accommodation of students; 
and the committee are of opinion that the time has now arrived when 
the establishment of a National Training School for Music on an 
independent basis may be accomplished, and that for this purpose steps 
should be taken for erecting a building to be connected with the Albert 
Hall, suitable for the school. This proposition, with plans, and other 
details which have been ordered to be prepared, will, at a later date, 
come before the Council for their consideration. 


The body of Prince Joseph Michel Xavier Francois Jean Poniatowski, 
Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour, and a Senator of France under 
the Empire, was buried at Chislehurst, within a few feet of the chapel 
which is being built for the reception of the Emperor Napleon’s remains, 
temporarily deposited in a vault on the other side of the Roman 
Catholic church, Prince Poniatowski, the representative of an ancient 
and illustrious Polish house, and warm adherent of the French Imperial 
dynasty, has, since the fall of Napoleon IIL. resided in London, where, 
like other persons of high birth and rank whose fortunes have suffered 
by the national convulsions of the past three years, he has bravely and 


more than a week ago this accomplished gentleman was, or appeared to 
be, in the best health and spirits, and was enjoying the more refined 
He was 
yet many years short of the natural term of human life when thus 
suddenly called away from his labours and his worldly hopes and 
cares, 
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FRANKFORT-ON-THE-Mainr.—The Leierkasten, a club of musicians, 
have forwarded, through Herr Carl Haslinger, music-publisher of 
Vienna, a sum of 100 thalers for Madame Caroline van Beethoven. 
They intend shortly to add the proceeds of a concert they are about to 
get up. 

Srvitte.—The Concert Society, founded last year, is’about to extend 
its sphere of action, This year it will give orchestral concerts in the 
Theatre under the direction of Sefior Lopez Uria, 

Botoana,—The members of the orchestra at the Teatro del Corso 
have presented Signor Mercuri with a handsome ring as a token of 
regard and esteem. 

Barcetona.—Italian Opera has proved a failure this season at the 
Teatro Principale, and the management has become bankrupt. 

Turtn.—The Society of Popular Concerts have suggested to the 
Municipality the propriety of giving a grand Musical Festival to cele- 
brate the inauguration, in October, of the Cavour Monument. 

Rowe.—The Philharmonic Academy recently gave an interesting 
concert which opened with Weber’s overture to Oberon. This was 
followed by a four part motet: “Adoramus,” by Palestrina, magnifi- 
cently given by the chorus; Beethoven’s “ Mignon,” sung by Signorina 
Pia Pelissier; a four-part “ Ave, Maria,” by Orsini; and Mendelssohn’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in G@ minor, with orchestral accompaniment, the 
pianist being Signorina Giulia Decousandier. This concluded the first 
part. The principal feature in the second part was a ten-part madrigal 
entitled “Eco.” It is by Luca Marenzio, a composer of the sixteenth 
century, born at Coccaglio, near Breschia. He was particularly cele- 
brated for his madrigals, which gained him the title of “divine.” He 
was chapelmaster to the King of Poland; but, being obliged on account 
of ill-health to leave that country, he came to Rome where he died. 
He was buried in the Church of San Lorenzo in Lucina. Signorina 
Decousandier performed the Abbate Franz Liszt’s “ Hungarian Rhap- 
sody ;” Signora Rossi and the chorus gave the contralto air from 
Gluck’s Orfeo; the female chorus gave the bathing chorus from Les 
JIuguenots ; and the concert closed with the prayer from Rossini’s José 
—'l'he Municipal Council have voted a monument to Manzoni in the 
Capitol. A special committee of the Academy of Saint Cecilia and the 
Philharmonic Academy of Rome have commissioned each of the 
following gentlemen, Signori Bornia, Orsini, Sangiorgi, and Lucilla, to 
set a different piece of poetry by the deceased author, for performance 
at the inauguration of the monument. 

MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Rivinctons.—*‘ The Chorister’s Guide,” by W, A. Barrett, 
Asnpown & Parry.—‘‘ Deux intermddes de Concert,’ par Stephen Heller. 
Lamporn Cock.—“ Impromptu” for the pianoforte, by Westley Richards, 
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THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s, 
London : Duxcan Davison & Co,, 244, Recent Street, W. 

‘©The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction.”—Daily News, 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
ES the throat, 
| R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as itstrengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throat and 
voice, Dr. Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr. 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century. ‘Testi- 
monials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d., 
hy all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 











THE ART OF SINGING. 
New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 
THE VOICE 
J 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
A method as used by the Author for his Pupils in the Royal Academy of Music, 


and upon which have been cultivated the voices of many successful vocalists now 
betore the public. 


Full Music size, price 7s, 
London; Hammonp & Co, (late JuLiten}, 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, 





HUTCHINGS & ROMER'S 
LIST OF SONGS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 








FRANZ ABT. 


ROSE OF ROSES 

THE SONG OF LOVE 

O FATHER, PROTECT HIM 
MY MESSENGERS ... 
THE CONFESSION... 
HAST THOU A THOUGHT FORTHE WANDERER 


The Words of these songs are by Miss Havereat. 


CIRO PINSUTI. 


THOU GAVEST ME A FLOWER 
HAPPY AS A WILD BIRD ... 
THOU ANGEL OF MY DREAMS _... 
FOLLOW ME GAILY 

OVER THE OCEAN 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


THAT EVENING (A Gondola song) ... 
SAY, BIRD OF SUMMER 
ANGEL MUSIC 

THE MUSIC, MOTHER, OF THY VOICE 
0, LET ME SLEEP 


JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 
KATIE, MY QUEEN 
THE OFT-TOLD TALE... 
LITTLE MAY (In C and D)... i 
I STOOD ALONE (Recollection) 
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CLASSICS, 


A Selection of Sterling Compositions for 
the Pvanoforte. 


EDITED AND FINGERED 


BY 


WALTER MACFARREN 
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2. Sonatina in C (Op. 37) .........sseceeeseeeeeeees Clementi 
3, Posthumous Rondo in B flat...............0e0e++++. Mozart 
4, Sonata in D (Op. 47)  .....ccsccssssssssseecceceeeeeDUSSCK 
5. Sonata in C sharp minor 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
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Sonatina in E flat (Op. 37) .........2...000e++. Clementi 
Bourrée in A minor (Suites Anglaises) ............Bach 
Sonatina in G -+eeeee Beethoven 
Echo (from the Partita in B minor) ...............Bach 
. Sonatina in F (Op. 38) ...scecccccecceceeceeeeeeee Clementi 
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ONAL TIM Oot cases isceme a cuceccacdeuetate 
. Prelude and Caprice in C minor (1st Partita) ...Bach 
Sonata in E minor esos se cecssasenssesccadcedesocsaccceRQQON 
Ce 
Two Minuets in C and D ................s++.e Beethoven 
- Lacontemplazione ............sceccecceseeeeeeeeeeeLZummel 
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Allegro, Sarabande and Scherzo in A minor (3rd 
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20. Sonata in F @audacateesescUbéssss dabectstaccavecscacsavee eANOe 
21. Andante in B flat (Op. 75) .....sscsscsseeeseeeeeeeDussek 
22. Rondo a Capriccio (Op. 129) .........+..+..+..Beethoven 
Sh ROR scccvsssnsinisnasnsscssesecavavesoonsaccsssssills 


24, Allegro, Sarabande and Passacaille in G minor (7th 
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ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
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WALTER MAYNARD'S 


SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION 


MUSIC COPY BOOKS, 


Nos. 1 to 6, Price 6d. each. 


TRANSPARENT MUSIC SLATE. 


Price 3s. 








_A knowledge of the construction of Music is acquired in the readiest and most 
simple manner by this method of teaching. 

No attempt is made to introduce a new theory, either in the Copy Books or 
Transparent Slate, 

Music being acknowledged as a universal language, its orthodox notation, rules, and 
signs, are explained and illustrated according to a plan which any novice can under- 
stand, and by which they cannot fail to become indelibly impressed upon the 
memory. 

The system, although but recently published, is already approved and encouraged 
by every reliable authority upon the subject of musical education. 

To beginners its simplicity renders it invaluable ; to those who have acquired certain 
mechanical or vocal facility, but who are deficient in musical knowledge, it has proved 
— an than any other method of education, owing to the facilities it offers of 
self-help. 

The Music Copy Books contain a progressive course of instruction in music, leading 
up to some of the most advanced branches of harmony. 


SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE—Price 6d. 
KEY TO THE SEQUEL—Price 6d. 


The following quotations from the Press show the favourable recep- 
tion with which the new system has met from the most influential Art 
Critics of the day :— 

“Mr. Walter Maynard makes a very novel application of a very familiar help to 
knowledge. The system is of manifest value. It impresses ‘hard facts’ upon the 
mind in a fashion not less easy than agreeable,”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Walter Maynard makes the study of music a pleasing amusement, and the 
early tasks of students delightful. He has cleared away a great deal of difficulty in 
their paths, and made intelligible much that would otherwise be dark and obscure,” 
—WNews of the World, 

““We could wish to see this excellent system of Mr. Maynard’s followed in the 
public schools of the country The necessity of teaching music seems to us palpable, 
and the necessity once admitted, can there be a better mode of instructing it than by 
the system which Mr, Maynard has originated? The instructions are simple and 
easy to retain in the mind. Mr, Maynard smooths every difficulty that can be 
smoothed.”—- Lloyd's. 

“The means of obtaining knowledge are interesting and agreeable, and the know- 
ledge thus obtained will be solid and lasting. Time and labour are recognized, 
thought and intention are inculcated, encouraged and rewarded.”—Orchestra, 

““To schools and teachers the system will be invaluable, and for classes it offers 
advantages that no other system possesses,"— Weekly Times. 

“«That part of the work devoted to harmony will be especially welcome to all 
teachers who, while anxious to give their pupils some intelligent notion of what 
music really is, have found great difficulty in finding suitable instructions."—Zcho, 

«The observations of the author, and his instructions for the pianoforte, harmony, 
and vocalization, are admirable. Assuredly, we wish him success in this, his new 
scheme of teaching music.”—Evening Standard, 

“Calculated largely to facilitate the task of popular musical education. The plan 
is a novel one, the chief principle of which is the exercise of the pupil’s memory by 
first copying the exercise at the head of one page, and then writing it entirely from 
recollection.”—Daily News, 7 

« We consider it an easy and excellent way of obtaining a complete knowledge of 
music, with comparatively little trouble.” —Dispatch. 

‘These books may be regarded in a two-fold capacity—first, as books of ordinary 
instruction ; second, as making an extraordinary application of a familiar educational 
device. Their value in both respects is manifest. The lessons are comprehensive 
and clearly expressed, so that the student finds all that it is necessary for him to 
know in the early stage of his career. We, therefore, strongly recommend these 
books, both for home and school use,”"—Musical World, 

“ We have no doubt that Mr. Maynard's work will be adopted by teachers, whose 
labour it will be found to simplify very greatly, while it will materially aid the 
student."—Manchester Guardian, a : 

“It will probably form a greater help to the acquisition of music than any educa- 
tional work with the same object that has yet been published,"—Leeds Mercury. 

“‘Mr. Walter Maynard has done a good service to the students of music.”—Leam- 
ington Courier. 

‘ Particularly suited to those disposed to the practice of self-help, as well as to 
those who can afford the aid of a professor.”—Liverpool Daily Courier. 

‘© We highly recommend these books to the attention of music teachers, and those 
who wish to learn music easily, cheaply, and thoroughly. No such cheap and able 
class books have been before seen by us.""—LZdinburgh Evening Courant. 

“A very useful idea, that will lighten the drudgery of music.”—Malvern News. 

“« Tt is impossible to praise too highly this series of Copy Books. If anything will 
induce a young pupil to prosecute a progressive study of music, these Copy Books 
may be relied upon to do so."—Glasgow Daily Herald, _ : : 

“The plan is excellent, the labour imposed is very trifling, and if the exercises are 
carefully written they will be a great help in enabling the pupil to remember what 
has been previously learned.”—Birmingham Morning News. : 

“The Copy Book feature, which requires the learner to transcribe what is put 
before him, and to commit to paper numerousand valuable exercises, is an advantage 
apparent at first sight, especially with regard to the studies in notation and har- 


mony.”—Sunday Times. 
4 





MAY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St., London, 


Or of any Musicseller in Town or Country. 
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THE ROYAL EDITION 


NATIONAL SONGS, 


In 4 volumes, price 2s. 6d. each in paper, or 4s. cloth, 
gilt edges. 





Now ready, 


SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 


Edited by COLIN BROWN and J. PITTMAN. 


A collection of 150 songs with Pianoforte accompaniment. 
Introduction and Glossary. 


Now ready, 


SONGS OF WALES. 


Edited by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


A collection of the most beautiful melodies adapted to appro- 
priate Welsh and English words. ‘The Welsh words written 
expressly for the work by Ceiriog Hughes. The new English 
words by John Oxenford, Walter Maynard, and C. L. Kenney. 
The best poems of Sir Walter Scott, Mrs. Hemans, and other 
celebrated writers, have been preserved. ‘The volume also con- 
tains the songs lately sung by Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. Santley 
at the Ballad Concerts, including ‘‘ She must be mine,” “ When 
morning is breaking,” ‘‘ A Gentle Maid,” &c. (now published for 
the first time), as well as all the well-known ballads, “‘ The Ash 
Grove,” ‘“‘ The Men of Harlegh,” the Bells of Aberdovy,” &c. 





Now ready, 


SONGS OF ENGLAND. 


Edited by J. L. HATTON. 


A collection of 100 of the best English songs of the last three 
centuries. 





In a few days, 


SONGS OF IRELAND. 


Edited by J. L. MOLLOY. 


This volume will contain 100 songs, including all the best of 
Moore's Irish Melodies, with many other songs generally unknown, 
and now published for the first time. 


LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 








HOLLES STREET. 


Now Ready. 
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LAZARUS. 


ORATORIO. 





THE 


JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT 





Price, in paper covers, 8s.; bound in cloth, 10s, 6d. 





NOVELLO & CO., 


BERNERS STREET 
LONDON. 
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